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WILSON TODAY 





Prone 


“ance « And when the name on that equipment is 
“Wilson,” you can accept if as the unfailing mark of 
what's newest and best in modern equipment for mod- 
ern play. Wilson equipment is needed to serve our 
boys in training camps, rest areas, convalescent hos- 
pitals and rehabilitation centers, so there is little avail- 
able for civilians these days. But when the war is over, 
you'll find plenty of new. Wilson equipment. And 
you'll enjoy many innovations created by the Wilson 
staff during the war years @ Wilson Sporting Goods | 
Ca: ati ition Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Chiéago, New York and other leading cities. 





IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








Aman’s a fool to go around with his pants pocket burning 
with extra folding money when,he ought to buy an extra 
Bond, because that loose lettuce is the stuff inflation is 
made of. When that extra dough goes hunting for civilian 
goods (that are as hard to find as Crosby in a tuxedo!), it 


tends to push up prices. Besides, it doesn’t make sense 


when twelve million kids are fighting our battle for any 
of us to hike up the cost of living by buying anything we 


can live without. 
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A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by thie 





ONE PERSON CAN START iT! 
You give inflation a boost... 


—when you buy anything you can 
do without 


—when you bu: ..cove ceiling or 
without giving up stamps (Black 
Market!) 


—when you ask more money for 
your services or the goods you sell. 


] 
SAVE YOUR MONEY. Buy and HELP 


hold all the War Bonds you 
can afford—to pay for the war 
and protect your own future. 
Keep up your insurance. 
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Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN’S, INC. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept. R 
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General Bronze announces an 
teresting new series of Memo 
ind Honor Roll Tablets 
iriety of styles and 

ire inspired works 

me of America’s 

rg uishe d s« ulptors 
fitting expressions of 
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ncludes everything 
alert tel priced small 
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ge organizations 

of these new designs 
thirty-five years’ ex 
fine bronze work 
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So It's ‘Tom’! 
Says Wess B. Garrison, Clergyman 


President, Rotary Club 
Timn onsville, South Carolina 
Rotarians who know of the diffidence 
British for using first names 
iy have wondered, before reading 
{bout My Friend, Tom Warren, by T. D. 
Young, in THE Rotarian for July, just 
what to call T. A. Warren, Rotary’s new 
President. Now we know it is “Tom.” 
We are glad to know it and like to think 
that Tom Warren agrees with Thomas 
Heyward, who said, 
ago, “I hold he loves me best that calls 
me Tom.” 


of the 


nearly 200 years 


Sulphur Backs Deaf Scouts 
Points Out Joun A. GouGu, Rotarian 
Superintendent 
Oklahoma School for the 
Sulphur, Oklahoma 
Readers who saw the picture [TH 
RoTaRiAN for June] of the Scout troop 
Rotarians of Delavan, Wisconsin, spon 
sor at the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf will be interested in knowing that 
he Rotary Club of Sulphur has spon 
sored one of our two troops at the State 
School for the Deaf for a number of 
Thus, without seeking to detract 
from the Delavanites’ work, I 
should like to point out that their activ 
ity has a counterpart here. 


‘Vets’ Will Want Jobs 
Thinks Roy E. Buren, Rotarian 
Furniture Dealer 
Farmington, Missouri 

I am deeply interested in the future 
of our returning G. Is. After reading 
What Will 11,000,000 ‘Vets’ Want? [THE 
RoTARIAN for June] and other articles on 
the same theme in recent issues, I would 
like to add some comments of my own. 

Naturally, the main thing they will 
want is a job. For many of them this 
will mean going into business for them- 
selves. Most people think that it takes a 
lot of capital to do that—but if I may 
be excused for mentioning some of my 
personal affairs, I can show that that is 
not always so. 

When I opened a home-furnishings 
establishment in 1939, my capital was 
only $2,600 (and $1,500 of it was bor- 
rowed), including a new truck. This has 
now expanded to $9,000, two-thirds of 
which is in stock. I get along without a 
cash register, adding machine, or any 
formal help. . 

The fellow who intends to do only a 
cash business had best reconsider, for I 
find that it is the credit patrons—who 
buy something else for cash when they 
pay up—who pay the overhead. 

Those entering now will 
need to be good economic and social pre- 
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good 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE Rorapgiay 


alking it over 
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dictors. Keener competitic 
us all, for salesmanship will 
place order taking. Those prop: 
pared can reap their portion of t 
war grain. May the soldier who 
in business for himself be a good 
er! We who stayed at home sh 


large his chance. 


Re: ‘Price of Past Mistakes’ 
From L. A. Macnuson, Rota? 
Sales Magr., 
Jamestown, New York 

After reading “The Price of Past Mis 
in the article by André Maw 

A Time for a Great Faith [Tu 

rARIAN for June], which I thought gq 

interesting, I came across something t 

other day which impressed me 

much, It appeared in the Congr: 

Record, and is an excerpt from a spe¢ 

by Daniel A. Reed, of New York. I ; 

quoting this as I think it ties up 

your article, and shows us what a t 

rible price mankind pays for mar 

wars. Mr. Reed stated: 
tecords show that from the year 
B.C. to A.D. 1860 more than 8,000 


Swanson Machine Co 


takes” 


of peace meant to remain in force forever 


were concluded. The average time they 


mained in force was two years. 


themselves nor by their representatives 
by rulers with the power of life and de 
over their people and with power to mak 
and break treaties and to make war 
result of such vast powers usurped by 





bitious rulers has left a record of only 227 


years of peace during a period of 
years. It is estimated by one eminent 
thority that more than 15 billion pers 
have sacrificed their lives in the wars 
historic times. 


I believe you will agree that we | 
a Secretary of Peace rather than a S 
retary of War, and more efforts are n¢ 
essary if we are to have peace. 


How about ‘War with Spain’? 
Asks J. A. 
Historian 
Independence, Iowa 
totarians should be broad-minde 

enough to make allowances, so on pagt 

11 of THe Rotarian for June, I presun 

that in “The Price of Past Mistakes” 

must have classed “America’s War ! 

Humanity” as not a mistake, but just 

fied. The Spanish-American War, th 

Philippine Insurrection, and the box 

Rebellion—all one and the same—ar 

classified by the Pensions and Veterans 

Administrations as the “War wi 

Spain.” It lasted 15 years, 8 months, a 

10 days—or 5,364 days—and legislatuo! 

is pending recognizing this. 

The Government has already recog 
nized it as of 1,535 days’ duration, 4 
Huidekopper, in The Military Unp 
paredness of the United States, show 
the Spanish and Philippine (they cann 
be separated) war cost $46,092,740.47 
have figures which show that that w4 
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tion (1776), 


ngest war,” April 21, 
é el 1913, is frequently 
’ spe ers and writers and 
’ mine, I seldom fail 
omission. On April 
de ed war. On April 23, 
er ere called. In one 
ere building three armies to 
; ee foreign countries 80 to 
, off our coast. In 10 days we 
. 1ited nation; in 14 days we 
recognized world power; in 
e won a war; and in 5,250 
e we won the peace, piece by 
1 d the Government of the 
i States officially acknowledges 
of this and a bill is up on the 
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e: A Lasting Peace 


gratulate you on the article 


ssen, Opportunity at 


< sco, and the chart of the 
Mite itions Organization as sug 
pest the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
le the questions on San Fran- 
ROTARIAN]. We must be an 
j people, and I for one want to 
} t it about. It so im- 
] that this opportunity at San 
} not be muffed in order that 
\ hieve a lasting peace 
Notes on Handling Germany 
M. L. FuLwer, Sr., Rota 
] ( 
most interesting to read the 
t icle by Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard titled The Disarmament of Germany 
| ROTARIAN for June]. The end 
of fighting there brings the opportunity 
f pean peace. Everyone has been 
hoping that the peace may be perma- 


nent. Since the principal cause of the 


v s the warped thinking of German 
leaders, it will obviously be necessary 
to correct that thinking in order to in- 
sure durable peace, rather than keep 
Germany in permanent subjection. 
History is full of evidence that the 


thinking or philosophy of a 
people cannot be changed by military 
defeat or conquest. And reéducation is 
accomplished by compulsion. The 
German people must come to realize for 
hemselves that they would not accept 
ne another the sort of treatment 
Germany has inflicted upon other 
peoples; and that such treatment should 
hot and will not longer be tolerated 
Germany. In order to realize this 
fe German people must have the facts 
the false [Continued on page 50] 
1945 
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ACAPULCO, GRO.——HOTEL EL MIRADOR. 
dise, Good service & good food, Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr, 
Rates: Am. $6.50-$9.50 U.S.cy. 


Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. 


(RM) 


European Plan; 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter, 


CANADA 


(Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) 


A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


NTREAL—Mount Royal Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


Canada—General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS 


HAMILT t.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 
—Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR 
TOR 
DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


MEXICO 


NTO —King Edward 


All-year para- 


RM Friday, 8:30 p.m, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms, Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service. Ira Patton, Mgr. Rates: Eu. 


$2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 

TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager Rates Summer, $3-$10; 


Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 
CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas, A, Stewart, Pro 


Excellent cuisine. 








ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 
in the downtown section. A Dir 
Manager. 


ILLINOIS 


HOST TO THE WORLD 


The Palace Hotel 


San Franctsce 


EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 


ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





SHINGTON,D.C. 


FLORIDA 

MIAMI—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2 
blocks from down town, W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 
GEORGIA 


400 rooms of solid comfort 
kler Hotel. A. J, Crocy, 
RM Monday, 12:30. 


Rates: Eu, $2.75 up. 





AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS BATHING BEACH 


W, M, Dewey, Pres, er P.J. Weber, Res. Mer, 


I 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
Chicags 














HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tessdoy, 12:15 














LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS-——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu, $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15 
MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS——HOTEL NICOLLET 
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Neil R. Messick, 


MISSOURI 


600 rooms with bath; 
3 blocks from either depot 
RM Friday, 12:15 


air-conditioned restaurants 
General Manager 














q's COOK 4, 


over Us CNNOX sr. tows 


ALL ROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
GUEST-~CONTROLLED 








NEW YORK 


Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 





HOTEL ay tise oki 
GRAMERCY 


Lark pol Ps 











NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 25th 


St. (near 5th Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention, 






1000 


rooms with bath from $2.50. Chas. F. Rogers, Jr., Mgr. 









HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Dean Carpenter, Gen. Mer. 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY 


300 rooms A modern hotel 


designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels Ralph 
L. Davis, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00, 
OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. « nati’s largest. 1000 


conditioned, 


d some guest rooms air- 


RM Thurs., 12:15, 


ocoms—1000 baths. Restaurants « 
Randall Davis, Gen, Mgr. 


PENNSYLVANIA 








THE RIGHT ADDRESS 


known cround the world 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD E. RUSH, 
Manage: 














TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS——HOTEL PEABODY. 


“The South's Finest—One 


of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown loca- 


32:15. 


tion, air-conditioned, RM Tues., 
WASHINGTON 

WENATCHEE—CASCADIAN HOTEL. Newest, largess in 
*‘World’s Apple Capital.’’ Air-conditioned Fine food, 


Boston Hunt, Mgr. 


$2.00 up Bu, RM Thurs. 12:15. 





{ 


FOR INFORMATION about space in 
this directory, write Adv. Dept., The 
Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker, Chicago |, Ill. | 
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coverace Alone 


won't make the sale... 


Here’s COVERAGE 


that’s a perfect fit for you! 


Each Haire Specialized Business 
Paper is “tailored” to fit one 
specific market, Covers its Mar- 
ket Exclusively — Completely. 














| The District Governor 








THE District Governor* is the ad- 
ministrative officer of Rotary Interna- 
tional in his District. He is nominated 
by the Rotary Clubs of that District and 
elected by the International Conven- 
tion, which this year was a stream- 
lined, four-part affair, held in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

At the International Assembly, which 
was also held in Chicago in four small 
group sessions, the new District Gover- 
nors were schooled in ways to meet the 
problems which they will face during 
the year, which begins July 1.7 

The overall function of the District 
Governor is to advance the Objects of 
Rotary, and it is expected that this ad 
vance will be made along uniform lines 
in the various Districts. In his activities 
every Governor, of course, will be loyal 
to the basic principles of Rotary Inter- 
national as set forth in the Constitution 
and By-Laws and in special supplemen- 
tary legislation adopted by the Inter- 
national Convention, as well as in de- 
cisions of the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International. 

Each Governor will do all he can to 
promote and maintain the fundamental 
characteristics of Rotary: 

1. The classification principle of mem 
bership. 

2. Attendance, at least in the required 
minimum. 

3. Fellowship in the establishment of 
intimate and lasting friendships. 

4. The use of the Club meeting in 
the making of broader and better busi- 
nessmen—in training men to become 
more capable of rendering service in 
their vocations and in the community 
in which they live. 

5. The requirement that members 
strive for the betterment of their re- 
spective crafts, particularly stressing 
high business standards and practices. 

6. An obligation to do effective but 
nonduplicative service in their com- 
munity, State or Province, and country. 

7. Service to humanity. 

8. The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace. 

Among his duties the District Gover- 
nor will arrange for and preside over a 
unit assembly of Club Officers, help 
member Clubs solve their problems, en- 
courage intercity meetings, issue a 
mimeographed Monthly Letter, and aid 
in organizing new Clubs 


a * > 


Now that you’ve read this Little Lesson 
in English, try it in Spanish—in the parallel 
translation. If, after that, you want further 
opportunity to “read Rotary” in Spanish, 
you will find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published monthly in that lan- 
guage. A one-year subscription in the 
Americas is $1.50 





*Called “R. I. Representatives” in the Ro- 
tary Districts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

*Note these exceptions: The administra- 
tive year begins on September 1 in District 
53; on October 1 in Districts 56, 65, 76, 83, 
88, 89, 90, and 91. 


A LITTLE LESSON yh ROTARY | 


EL Gobernador de Distrito* es e] f 
cionario administrador de Rota 
national en su distrito Lo p 
los Rotary clubs de ese dist: 
elige la convencion internacio1 
este ano fué un acto sintético er 
partes celebrado en Chicago, Liliy 

En la asamblea internaciona 
también tuvo lugar en Chicago 
tro pequenos grupos, los nuevos gol» 
nadores de distrito recibieron inst 
cion acerca de los medios para ha 
frente a los problemas con que t 
que enfrentarse durante el ano, que p 
cipia el lo. de julio.t 

La funci6n principal del gobernad 
de distrito es fomentar la aplica 
de los fines de Rotary, y se espe 
esto se realice de acuerdo con orient 
cion uniforme en los diversos distrit 
En estas actividades cada gobernad 
naturalmente, se sujetara a los p 
pios basicos de Rotary Internatio: 
establecidos en los estatutos y 


mento y en disposiciones especia 
complementarias dictadas por la \ 
vencion internacional, asi como a 

dos de la junta directiva de Ro 
International. 

Cada gobernador hara todo cuanto 
té en sus manos para fomentar y cons 
var las caracteristicas fundamentale 
Rotary, a saber: 

1. El principio de 
relativo al ingreso de socios. 

2. La asistencia, cuando menos 
el minimo requerido para conserva 
calidad de socio. 

3. El companerismo en la crea 
de amistades intimas y duraderas 

4. El aprovechamiento de las re 
nes de club para hacer mas comprens 
vos y utiles a los hombres de negoci 
—preparandolos para servir mejor e 
sus ocupaciones y en la comunidad 

5. El requisito de que los socios s 
esfuercen por mejorar sus gremios 
ciendo hincapié especialmente en la ! 
cesidad de normas y procedimientos 
moralidad comercial mas elevada. 

6. La obligaci6n de brindar ser\ 
cio efectivo, cuidando .de no duplica 
lo, en la localidad, en el estado 
provincia, y en la nacion. 

7. El servicio de la humanidad. 

8. El fomento de la convivencia, |2 
buena voluntad y la paz internacionales 
Entre otras, tiene el gobernado! 
distrito la obligaci6n de _ prepara! 
presidir una asamblea de funcionarios 
de club, ayudar a los clubes asociad0s 
a resolver sus problemas, fomenta! 
celebraci6n de reuniones_ interclubes 
publicar una carta mensual a mimeog! 
fo y ayudar en la organizacién de nu 

vos clubes 


clasificacio! 


*Llamados “Representantes de R. I.” ¢ 
los distritos de la Gran Bretafia e Irlanda 
+Existen estas excepciones: el ano 
ministrativo principia el lo. de septiembre & 
el distrito 53: y el lo. de octubre 5 

distritos 56, 65, 76, 83, 88, 89, 90 y 91 
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History Passes a Milestone 


San Francisco: Gateway to Peace... 
A Consultant at the Conference..... Allen D. Albert 


Know Your Neighbors 
New Friends for Rotary 


El GROOT os sees. 
The Isles of King Solomon...., 


On Sacrifice and Service 
Rufus F. Chapin........ 
A Letter to a Soldier 
We Committed Our Child 
My Friend ‘Chape’.. 


Jobs for Clubs 


Young Illiterates of the Highway.... 


Clubs Raid Closets in Clothing 
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lola Did It! .. 


Business Looks Ahead 
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Invention .......... 


The Art of Living 
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Number 2 


Presenting This Month 


ALLEN D. ALBERT, a Past President of 
Rotary International (1915-16), is a so 
ciologist, a one-time war (Spanish Amer 
ican) correspondent, and later editor of 
the Washington (D. C.) Times, and edi 
tor-publisher of the Co 
lumbus (Ohio) News 
and the Minneapolis 
(Minnesota) Tribune 
He has been on the fac 
ulty of the University 
of Minnesota, and is 
now director of the 
Sheldon Swope Art Gal 
lery in Terre Haute, In- 
diana, where he holds 
active Rotary member 
ship. The Rotary Clubs of Chicago and 
his home town of Paris (both in Illinois) 
include him on their honorary rosters. He 
holds the honorary degree of doctor of 
science in sociology, and the Silver Cross 
for conspicuous Christian leadership, the 
latter awarded by the Seabury-Western 
Episcopal Seminary in 1938. 

Amos E. NEYHART, road training con 
sultant of the American Automobile As 
sociation and administrative head of the 
Institute of Public Safety at the Pennsyl 
vania State College, is the “father” of a 
driving course now offered in some 7,500 
U. S. high schools. He is a past president 
of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineer 
ing Education, and has 
authored numerous 
magazine and textbook 
articles on the subject 
of safe-driving prac- 
tices. 

More than 350 differ- 
ent magazines and 
newspapers have car- 
ried the work of RoBert 
SPaRKS WALKER, naturalist of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, whose writing career began 
when he was but 12 years of age—when 
he contributed articles and puzzles to 
farm papers. When he was 21, he was 
editor of a fruit growers’ magazine with 
an international circulation. 

The photo for this month's cover is by 
Frep Bonp (from Publix). 
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Neyhart 
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Rufus F. Chapin 


1867-1945 


If in your Rotary you find a warmth of spirit, a gentle 
good humor that buoys and stays you, it may well be that 
you can trace them to "Rufe’’ Chapin. For these were the 
qualities he brought to the first Rotary Club when it was 
but five months old, and these he continuously disbursed 
during his 33 years as Rotary's international Treasurer. 
Death came to "Rufe" on June 12. Of the many memories 
his passing evokes, Founder Paul Harris writes on page 32. 
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A Letter to a Soldier 


A ‘vet’ of ’18 gets off a friend’y note to young Joe 
—any Joe—who’s about to climb back in to ‘civvies.’ 


By Edward A. Lapham 


Manufacturer Rotarian; Queens Borough, N.Y. 


Dass JOE: 


Walking to work this morn- 
ing, | saw something that set me 
thinking about bravery and 
heroes. I was taking the short cut 
to 48th Avenue, and on a back 
street met a sailor. A husky 
bruiser, he wore three tiers of 
campaign ribbons on his chest and 
two or three hitch stripes on his 
sleeve 

What deeds of courage all those 
bright bits of silk betokened | 
could only guess. Yet, as I passed 
him, the sailor dropped his head 
and, like a small boy ashamed, in- 
tently studied the grass. And this, 
Joe, was why: In his brawny 
hand he held a light leather leash, 
and on the end of that leash was a 
tiny pooch—a Pekingese dog so 
small that he could have stuffed 
her in his pants pocket if he had 
had one. 


His wry face told the whole 


story. Back in one of the houses 


long the street was the little wife 
he’d fought to come home to and 
whom he loved to please. For her 
he'd walk this silly little mutt if 
it killed him—and it almost did. 
That, as I say, started me think- 
ing about this business of bravery. 
We are all pretty much like that 


Ssailor, aren’t we? The things we 


fear most are not those which in- 
volve risk of life, but rather those 
which involve loss of countenance. 
It takes most of us years to de- 


s velop convictions of our own; it 
| takes us still longer to acquire the 


courage to stick by them despite 
criticism, ridicule, and gossip. 
In other words, I’d say to you, 


Joe, and to all your buddies: Be- 


ware, you heroes of the field! Do 


}not worry whether the folks at 
s home will recognize your military 


bravery. They will. Rather, give 


} thought to whether you can main- 


tain the same courage as you face 
the little problems that will come 


;Wwith your return to “civvies.” If 


you have anything to worry about, 


F that, I think, is it. 


Aucust, 1945 


I’ve just been reading a book 
called Tully’s Officers. Ever hear 
of it, Joe? It’s a father’s advice to 
his soldier son, and, though it was 
written in 1660, the counsel it 
compresses is as good today as it 
was then. In fact, like old wine, 
it has improved with age. The fa- 
ther warns the son that though he 
has conducted himself with honor 
on the field of battle, he must re- 
alize that the nation will soon 
forget all this and will accord him 
no particular distinction in private 
life. 

While many of us at home are 
determined that your sacrifices 
shall never be forgotten, we must 
in candor admit that there is truth 
in what that father said. Human 
memory does blur. You have cer- 
tain rights, yes, and we mean to 
protect them for you. We are de- 
termined that you shall have more 
education, if you want it, or a loan 
for a farm or a little business; we 
will try to help you find a job, a 
satisfying one if possible. 

But a soldier likes it “dished 
out cold,” doesn’t he, Joe? My 
buddies and I did a quarter of a 
century ago. So let me tell you 
what you have no right to expect. 

You have no right to expect 
your fellow citizens to support you 
unless you are so incapacitated 
that you cannot maintain your- 
self. Certainly, take that bonus a 
grateful people votes you; you 
would have earned its equal had 
you remained a civilian. But don’t 
bank on a soft snap. 

You have no right to expect a 
top job in the industrial show 
right off the bat. You are not all 
officers in the service. Happiness, 
you know, is gauged not by the 





Cuest 


position a man holds, but rather 
by how he holds that position. 
Some of your greatest pleasures 
will come from the simple act of 
helping others. 

Opportunities will arise; be sure 
you recognize them! But don’t 
waste life waiting for a_ tailor- 
made position. Take a job and 
make it a good one. 

The boys who came through El 
Alamein and Bastogne and Iwo 
Jima have licked the demons from 
hell. Can any little problem of 
peace throw them? But what 
about the millions of fighting men 
far from the fight? Has war 
taught them any holds useful in 
the match to come? 


Du THINKING of the soldier 
who stood guard night after night 
27 years ago on a wave-whipped 
jetty at St. Nazaire, France. Miles 
from the battle, warmly clad and 
armed to the teeth, he was safe. 
Yet as the black night bore down, 
as the wind howled, and as the 
sea crashed all around, that young 
soldier knew a fierce and unrea- 
sonable fear. Though he could 
never explain or conquer it, he 
stuck it out. No heroics there, 
Joe, but do you know what I got 
out of that and a hundred other 
commonplace Army experiences 
like it? I won the knowledge that 
I could do anything any other fel- 
low could do if I tried. That has 
proved the most valuable asset in 
my life. 

You have learned that, too, 
haven't you, Joe? Then you are 
all set. Live as courageously in 
peace as you have in war—and, 
my young friend, the world will 
be your oyster. 


Yi] 
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San Francisco: Gateway to Pea 


HE INVITATION to Rotar 

International to participate in 

the United Nations Conferencs 
as consultant to the United States 
delegation was not merely a ges 
ture of goodwill and respect to- 
ward a great organization. It was 
a simple recognition of the prac 
tical part Rotary’s members have 
played and will continue to play 
in the development of understand- 
ing among nations. 

The representatives of Rotary 
were needed at San Francisco, and 
as you well know, they made a 
considerable contribution to the 
Charter itself, and particularly to 
the framing of provisions for the 
Economic and Social Council. 

I, for one, do not believe it is 
possible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of that part of The United 
Nations organization History 
may well judge the strengthening 
of the Economic and Social Coun 
cil to have been as significant and 
far-reaching as any other accom- 
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plishment of the San Francisco 
Conference. 

The Council was strengthened 
at San Francisco in four impor- 
tant respects: 

First, it was raised to the level 
of a principal organ of the United 
Nations along with the General 
Assembly, the International Court 
of Justice, the Security Council, 
and the Secretariat. 

Second, the Charter spells out 
the purposes to be achieved 
through economic and social co- 
Operation among nations. 

They are, to promote— 

“a. higher standards of living, 
full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress 
and development; 

“b. solutions of international 
economic, social, health, and re- 
lated problems; and international 
cultural and educational codpera- 
tion; and 

“ce. universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and 


fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sez, 
language, or religion.” 

Third, the Council was directed 
to set up, among other commis- 
sions in its fields, a Commission 
on Human Rights. You are, | 
imagine, familiar with the history 
of that provision, the story of its 
proposal by the United States del- 
egation with the encouragement 
and solid backing of its consult- 
ants. 

One of the first duties of the Hu- 
man Rights Commission will, I am 
confident, be to start preparation 
of an International Bill of Human 
Rights. It will then be for each of 
the United Nations to decide 
whether to make it a part of its 
own law as the American Bill of 


VIOLENT applause shook the, 
Conference hall when Hondu- 

ran Ambassador Julian R. Caceres 
flourished a paper announcing the 
war's end in Europe. The repott 
proved over a week premature. 
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BIG Three” in an in- 
-; al talk in San Francisco's 
Opera House Mr. Molotov of Rus- 
ao, } Stettinius of the United 
Sates, Mr. Eden of Britain. At 
Mr. Molotov’s interpreter 


for ié 


we 


peen a part ol ours. 
not expect the mere ex- 
f an International Bill of 
rk miracles. After 150 


e in the United States are 


ing toward complete ful- 
{f the purposes of our own 
ight But we can hope 
existence of such a docu- 


greed upon by the nations, 


+ 


Wi titute a continual prod to 


f mankind, a goal 


the cience ¢ 
toward which all may strive 
F /, the Economic and So- 
cial Council has been authorized 
to consult with nongovernmental 
org ition both international 
ional, in its fields of com- 
petence. What this provision will 
mean in practice is largely up to 
he ( ( tse But of one thing 
we ¢ be reasonably certain: that 





Ovision opens the door to 
te tional codperation in fields 


are virtually unexplored 





This presents us with an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge. In order 
to restore the conditions of peace, 
the United Nations must jointly 
plan and develop ways of helping 
back to their feet those among us 
who have suffered devastation. 
They must promote economic de- 
velopment, stabilize 
stimulate employment, produce 
and distribute in such a way that 
the volume of world trade will in- 
crease year by year. If in this 
undertaking any of us should 
think narrowly of his own imme- 
diate interests and forget the eco- 
nomic interdependence of all, we 
shall head straight for depression, 
political instability, and perhaps 
another war. 

Just a few weeks ago the Con- 


currencies, 


gress advanced the cause of eco- 
nomic codperation by approving 
an extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. The set- 
ting up of a world bank and sta- 
bilization fund under the Bretton 
Woods Agreements will take us 
another long step in the right di- 
rection. It will be one of the ma- 
jor responsibilities of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to 


By ~dward hh. Stettinius, Jr. 








promote and coordinate thi 
of international action in the in- 
terests of all 

Much has been written and said 
about the Charter of the United 
Nations. I should like to make just 
two observations and then go on 


to tell you something 


processes by which the Charte 
was hammered out, fe | think 
they will be of particular interest 
to Rotarians 

There can be no doubt that the 
Charter of the United Nations is a 
more powerful and more demo- 


cratic Instrument ft the presel 
vation of peace and the promotion 


of human well-being than wa 
outlined in the Dumbarton Oak: 
Proposals. You will] remembe1 


that in the months before the Con 
ference there was doubt in the 


} 


minds of many people whether the 


four sponsoring powel! would 
have the courage me called it 
the temerity—to open wide th 


door to amendments at San Fran- 
cisco. What actually happened 
was that the sponsoring powe! 
themselves took the lead in jointly 
formulating and proposing no le 
than 28 amendments to the Dum 


‘ 











°c tr 





barton Oaks Proposals. Several of 
these were far-reaching. The sub- 
stance of many other amend- 
ments, suggested by the other na- 
tions, large and small, is embodied 
in the Charter. And many con- 
structive ideas grew out of our 
discussions in such a way that it 
would be impossible to label their 
authorship. 

The remarkable thing about 
these amendments and ideas is 
that, almost without exception, 
they were designed to strengthen 
the organization. In_ reaching 
agreement among so many nations 
and points of view, you might 
have expected a watering-down 
process. At San Francisco the ex- 
act opposite happened, and it was 
a measure of the determination of 
the delegates and their peoples to 
build a powerful bulwark against 
war, as well as a token of their 
faith in international codperation. 

How was the organization 
strengthened? It was strength- 
ened by giving the Security Coun- 
cil the authority to recommend 
terms as well as methods of settle- 
ment. 

It was strengthened by the new 
chapter on International Trustee- 
ship, which constitutes, by com- 
mon consent, a great improve- 
ment over the League of Nations 
Mandates System for the admin- 
istration of territories inhabited 
by dependent peoples. 

It was strengthened by the clear 
definition of the relationship be- 
tween Regional Arrangements 
and the International Organiza- 
tion, a definition which strongly 
affirmed the paramount authority 
of the United Nations, but encour- 
aged regional groups to work out 
peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes, and made explicit the right 
of individual and collective self- 
defense. 

It was strengthened by the 
establishment of the International 
Court of Justice contemplated at 
Dumbarton Oaks which follows in 
form and tradition the Statute of 
the World Court, but whose mem- 
bership is limited, in the first in- 
stance, to the United Nations. 

It was strengthened, I firmly be- 
lieve, by the recognition given to 
the principle established at Yalta 
that unity among the great pow- 
ers is essential to all decisions that 
may either lead to or involve en- 
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About the Author— 


AS U. S. SECRETARY of State and head 
of the U. S. delegation, 44-year-old Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr, was his nation’s 
chief spokesman at San Francisco. After 
the Conference he was appointed to be 
U. S. representative to the proposed 
United Nations Organization. Chicago- 
born, “Ed” Stettinius became chairman of 
the board of U. S. Steel Corporation at 
36, is proud of his three young sons. 

This article is number 47 in the series 
entitled “Peace Is a Process” and in- 
troduces a sequence interpreting UNCIO. 


forcement action by the Security 
Council, though the right of free 
discussion in that body is strictly 
maintained. 

It was strengthened, and liber- 
alized by the human rights 
amendments, which are contained 
in the Chapter on Purposes, and 
under the provisions for the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Economic 
and Social Council. It was im- 
proved also by including specific 
mention of codperation in “educa- 
tion,” “health,” “cultural” fields, 
and the goal of “full employment,” 
which are not to be found in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 

It was strengthened and liberal- 
ized by the expansion of the au- 
thority of the General Assembly to 
discuss and make recommenda- 
tions not only on any question re- 
lating to the maintenance of 
peace, but for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of any situation, regardless 
of origin, likely to impair the gen- 
eral welfare, including those re- 
sulting from violations of the pur- 
poses and principles of the Char- 
ter. 


It was strengthened and libera). 
ized by broadening the field of ap. 
tivity of the Economic and Social 
Council, as I have indicated aboye 

And, finally, it was strength. 
ened by a preamble which, de. 
parting from precedent, opens 
with the words “We the peoples of 
the United Nations.” 

These, in broad outline, are 
some of the accomplishments 9; 
the San Francisco Conference 
The way in which they were made 
is perhaps as important as the fact 
that they were made. For I an 
firmly convinced that the United 
Nations Conference will go down 
in history as a great forward step 
not only because of what Was 
created at San Francisco, but also 
because of what happened there 
- If, ten years hence, you should 
go back to the dusty files of the 
newspapers of the Spring of 1945 
you would probably get an in. 
pression from the headlines that 
our proceedings at San Francis 
consisted of a series of “rows 
“crises,”’ and “deadlocks,” and yo 
would probably wonder how 
earth a Charter was ever created 

What actually happened, what 
created a Charter, and a strong 
Charter, was a series of agree. 
ments: agreements among nations 
whose differences of race, culture 
tradition, and language were 
about as sharp as can be found or 
this earth. The method of reach. 
ing agreement was at once in- 
mensely simple and immensel} 
complicated. It was the method 0 
give and take. 

It was the method of codpera- 
tion, in the practice of which mod: 
ern man, with all his scientific and 
technological skill and “know- 
how,” is still a novice. 

What is important is not that 
every single nation gained some. 
thing, but that every single nation 
conceded something, and in the 
process, all gained immeasurab} 
because of that fact. What is sig: 
nificant is not that we had dis 
agreement—that is the most nat: 
ural and human thing in the worli 
—but that we reached agreement! 
on every major question. To some 
the experience was painful, ' 
others it was exhilarating, to all !! 
was immensely valuable. .I think 
this judgment will be confirme 
by the consultants to our deleg* 
tion who [Continued on page 4°. 
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f Consultant at 
the Conference 


If the San Francisco document bears 
the stamp of human understanding, 
the counsel that groups like Rotary 
offered may in a measure explain it. 


By Allen D. Albert 


Past President of Rotary International 
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UNCIO 


A CONSULTANT (top photo) aims a question at Commander Harold E. 


Stassen, a U. S. delegate. . 


In aspect and spirit, in geo- 
graphical location, I question if 
any other city could be so appro- 
priate for a conference of nations 
devoted to reaping from this war 
a way to prevent further recourse 
to war. 

Something of this came to 70 
particular Americans, I venture, 
who reported in San Francisco to 
become consultants to the Amer- 
ican delegation for the United Na- 
tions Conference on International 
Organization which opened April 
25. Without their knowing it they 
were themselves heralds of a new 
dispensation. 

For other meetings of nations 


. . Photo just above shows the author 
ing) and Rotary’s Past President Tom J. 


speak- 


Davis on consultative duty. 


after other wars, if there were ad- 
consultants techni- 
cians, they were chosen individ- 
ually and sat long days waiting 
for that most 
stances were never asked. 
For this assembly, the first of 
history which should bring 
gether envoys from 50 nations, 
these consultants came as spokes- 
men for peacetime societies hav- 
ing little to do, or nothing to do in 
with declarations of 
war, armies on the march, surren- 
ders on the battlefield. 
Rotary International was 
of the 42 organizations invited to 
furnish consultants, of the 


visors or or 


questions in in- 


to- 


most Cases, 


one 


one 
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first to be included, as we know 
now. The call came last April 

President Richard H. Wells re- 
sponded to it energetically. While 
the service was to be rendered to 
the delegation of one nation only, 
the cause to be served was as 
truly international as Rotary 
could demand. He took it to be 
a summons to go into action for 
Rotary’s Fourth Object. 

I think it is like Rotary and like 
Dick Wells that where other so- 
cieties sent two spokesmen, or 
three as in most cases, and the 
American Legion sent six, Rotary 
should have provided 11 in the 
course of five weeks.* I add with 
pride that each of ten—I was as- 
signed with nearly all of them— 
brought into the discussions a spe- 
cial sum of information, a well- 
poised judgment, and a purpose to 
represent Rotary’s strength in be- 
half of— 

The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, 
and peace. 

Why did not some earlier Gov- 
ernment think of this device? 
Through this group of consult- 
ants, the American delegation was 
in touch with every school in the 
United States, every business en- 
terprise, every woman's club, 
‘very church, every committee of 
scholars informed as to the tech- 
nique and history of earlier move- 
ments to reduce war, every labor 
union, every farmers’ codperative 
and grange, every form of social 
service. 

Nor were these spokesmen with 
whom we Rotarians came into fel- 
lowship any run-of-mine outfit. In 
nearly every case the president 
chose himself, which was quite as 
it should be, as he bore in his per- 
son the endorsement of his mem- 
bership. Usually he had at his side 
an associate or two, or three, 


*Each of the 42 organizations was privi 
leged to have three representatives—one 
“consultant” and two “associate consul- 
tants.”” Rotary International’s 11 served 
three at a time, in rotation. 

Among consultants serving other or- 
ganizations were several Rotarians, in- 
Guang: Earl W. Benjamin, New York. 
New York, Homer L. Brinkley, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, and Charles Teague, 
Santa Paula, California, National Council 
of Farmer Codéperatives; Ben M. Cherring- 
ton, Denver, Colorado, National Education 
Association; Vivian D. Corbley, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War; General Frank McCoy, Lew- 
istown, Pennsylvania, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation; Philip Nash, Toledo, Ohio, Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations: 
F. Harper Sibley, Rochester, New York, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States: 
Herman B. Wells, Bloomington, Indiana, 
American Council on Education. 
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picked by him as specially quali- 
fled to earn respect for the organi- 
zation. 

I have had association with 
many boards and committees and 
I report that I have not known in 
any other service so much of per- 
sonal devotion, so much of distin- 
guished leadership, so much of 
clear thinking. 

Oh, to be sure, a man—or a 
woman either, for that matter— 
does not put off his colored spec- 
tacles easily if he comes to confer- 
ence as the chosen voice of Educa- 
tion, with a capital E, or of Free 
Enterprise, or of Anti-New Deal, 
or of Labor, or of a particular re- 
ligious denomination, yet I bear 
witness to you, after sitting with 
these men and women hour upon 
hour, day after day, until we were 
all frayed of nerve, that after the 
first week there was less confu- 
sion of loyalties than you would 
have thought humanly possible. 

Our President and Secretary 
can tell of the first few sessions 






better than I, for I did not arriye 
until the beginning of the secon 
week. The impression I gather 
from consultants and delegates js 
that there was not at first an 
clear expectation of the rdle the 
group would be called upon ty 
play. The consultants were lifteg 
into influence and importan 
through the course of events 

One propulsion was a fine pur- 
pose of the American delegation 
to put into the Charter that whic! 
the American people genuine! 
desired. Through the consultants 
—men like Rotarian F. Harper 
Sibley, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and 
James B. Carey, of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO). 
women such as Mrs. LaF ell Dick- 
inson, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs— 
the American delegates could 
learn quickly, dependably, w! 
was desired. And that was the na- 
ture of the first sessions. 

Then came another pressure 
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uuld almost feel it physical- 


The smaller nations were 
illing to accept from the 
a mere mechanism for re- 
ng aggressors. They wanted 

ew association of nations to 
within itself a possibility 

the world under its ascend- 
would be 


U live 


a better place in 
American delegates were 
tional in breadth of interest 
one or two of them 
| have given specifications on 
better world. Ina long room 
the Fairmont Hotel, sitting 
id and back of a long table, 
men and women 
could give specifications—as 


’ 
et only 


the very 


or religion, or con- 
the changing 
management 


jucation 
demand, or 
tions between 
abor. 
ence we found ourselves, day 
day, urged to talk with free- 
of what was reported to us 
the committees of the Con- 
nee Twice a week or oftener 


we were given detailed reviews of 
what was going on throughout the 
entire assembly. Every official pa- 
per was provided us. Mr. Stet- 
tinius, Commander Stassen, Dean 
Gildersleeve, Senators Connally 
and Vandenberg, came often—and 
there were frequent informal 
talks between particular consult- 
ants and particular delegates. 

The fruit of such service can be 
covered with one word—humane- 
ness. When you read in the pream- 
ble, “We the peoples of the United 
Nations ,’ you may know that 
these unofficial consultants helped 
make the change from States to 
human beings. When you come 
upon the objective of education 
for backward populations, you 
may know that therein this group 
had its way. 

More than that, when in later 
years you find the weal of the op- 
pressed among America’s thrice- 
blessed population supported with 
freshened vigor, you may deduce 
that in some discussion at that 
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long table leaders of thought in 
America became better informed, 
more truly consecrated 

A saying was heard at San 
Francisco to this effect: 

Forty-five nations at this Con- 
ference wait upon the leadership 
of five nations. The five wait upon 
three. The three wait upon one 
The one is the United States of 
America. 


THE Rorarian should record 
how well and faithfully Rotary 
Was served. Its de legates were 


present at every meeting and set 
an example of promptness. The 
did not lessen the interest of 
others in what Rotary might say 
by talking much or often. They 
were generally remarked for two 
qualities: 

Rotary was one of the truly in- 
ternational 
and its 
did not commit 
phase of the Charter beyond the 
safeguarding of peace 

More than once it was a quiet 
word from Past President Walter 
D. Head, or a question from 
Luther H. Hodges, or a sequence 
of questions from J. Raymond Tif 
fany that encouraged a clearer 
statement from Mr. Stettinius or 
another of the delegates. 

Past President Tom J. Davis ar- 
rived after most of the shooting 
Was over, and yet took rank at 
once with the able men and wom- 
en at the table 

On three occasions it was a Ro- 
tary voice that phrased the for- 
mulas that the delegates sought 
On one occasion it was a Rotary 
voice that called the company out 
of a heated discussion back to 
unity for the one great objective 
of the Charter. 

Yet I may not fail to note how 
Rotary only fitted into a general 
pattern of teamwork. A Lutheran 
clergyman, Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde; a lawyer, President David 
A. Simmons of the American Bar 
Association; Dr. Helen Reid, of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; above all others, 
Dr. James: T. Shotwell, director of 
the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational] here were 
leaders competent for any situa- 
tion, inspiring, terse, level headed. 
And there were many others. 

It was good to serve humbly in 
such a company for such a cause. 


bodies represented; 
consistently 


Rotary to any 


spokesmen 


Peace- 
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= TACK up a new shelf in 
the corner of the cabin this 
month, for a little vacation read- 
ing. We won't make it a long 
shelf, but we'll stock it with new 
books and include among them 
something for pretty nearly every 
taste—in fiction at least, for stories 
seem most appropriate for our 
purpose. 

There’s one new novel that I 
think would hold especial mean- 
ing and interest for a great many 
Rotarians: The Townsman, by 
John Sedges. The title is unusu- 
ally accurate, for it’s the story of 
a town and the story of a man—a 
man who helped to build a town. 
He isn’t a famous man; he never 
gets to be known outside his own 
town and the country around it. 
He considers himself a very ordi- 
nary man, with no special powers 
or gifts, and perhaps he is. But 
his town is the kind of town it is 
because he has lived there, and 
worked for the town and all the 
people in it as well as for himself 
His life was largely lived before 
the days of Rotary—but I think 
he was a good Rotarian just the 
same. 

The story of The Townsman be- 
gins in England, with a fine and 
sympathetic picture of the village 
of Dentwater, near the Irish Sea, 
and of a poor family there, held 
together and kept alive on a bit of 
rented land by the labor of a boy 
in his teens, while the restless, 
ne’er-do-well father has gone to 
America. The book is the story of 
the life of this boy, Jonathan Good- 
liffe, and of the town he helps to 
build in the New World. The book 
calls the town “Median,” Kansas. 
I don’t think you'll find a “Med- 
ian” on the map, but if you know 
Kansas or the Middle West, you 
know towns like Median, plenty of 
them. Clyde Goodliffe brings his 
family there from England ahead 
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of the railroad, ahead of any kind 
of road, when permanent settle- 
ment is just beginning, when 
there is nothing but a dirt-floored 
soddy for shelter in place of the 
neat cottage in England. The 
mother, Mary Goodliffe, makes a 
home of the soddy, though her 
heart is ever turning back to Eng- 
land. But in a little while the 
roots she is striking in the new 
land are torn up as her restiess 
husband strikes West again. 

Jonathan refuses to go. He be- 
lieves in Median, believes his life 
belongs there. He starts the first 
school, plants the first trees, 
dreams and plans and labors. The 
years that follow are made dra- 
matic by many factors: Jonathan's 
tragically mistaken love for Judy 
Spender, the handsome daughter 
of a travelling evangelist; his 
friendship with the brilliant young 
Southern lawyer Evan Bayne, and 
ultimate betrayal; his fruitful in- 
terest in the extraordinary prom- 
ise of one of the children of Med- 
ian’s only Negro family. All these 
are elements similar to those to be 
found in many novels; and though 
they are well handled, and you'll 
find The Townsman interesting 
and frequently absorbing because 
of them, they are not its chief 
merit. 

It is in the story of the town 
itself that this novel is unique. 
Step by step we see Median grow 
and change—and always in terms 
of the human vision and effort 
that make it grow and change. 
We don’t feel that we're being told 
about Median and what happens 
between the time of six families 
and that of 6,000 people. We're 
there, having a hand init. And it 
all happens in the span of a single 
human life—the life of Jonathan 
Goodliffe, “The Townsman,” who 
enters the story as a shy, poor boy 
in an English village, and leaves 





it at the book’s end as a small mer. 
chant in a Kansas town, and yet 
has given to the world far more 
than most of those who gain 
wealth and fame. 

Before anyone else thought of 
doing it, Jonathan Goodliffe plant. 
ed trees in the tough prairie sod 
beside the streets of Median—cot. 
tonwoods first, and later hard. 
woods. Planting trees was a big 
part of town building in many 
parts of the American West. The 
founders of Reno, Nevada, did that 
part of their job so well that Wal- 
ter Van Tilburg Clark calls the 
town The City of Trembling 
Leaves in the title of his ney 
novel. But the never-quiet pop- 
lars are more than a part of the 
background in this novel, more 
than a part of the rich and mem- 
orable picture of the city of Reno 
which we gain from its pages 
They are a symbol of the restless, 
aspiring life of the artist, and of 
the changefulness of all human 
life against the permanence of 
mountains and lakes and deserts. 


Lice The Townsman, The City 
of Trembling Trees begins with a 
shy boy in his early teens, in a 
poor family. But apart from these 
circumstances, Timothy Hazard of 
Reno is about as different from 
Jonathan Goodliffe of Dentwater 
and Median as a boy could be. He 
is talented in many ways, becomes 
a star athlete in high school. The 
book follows his story through a 
series of intense and sometimes 
tragic human relationships until 
he becomes a great musician. 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark is one 
of the finest literary craftsmen 
now writing in America, as read- 
ers of his book The Oz-Bow Inci- 
dent and of his short stories will 
agree. The City of Trembling 
Leaves is beautifully written, its 
prose rhythmical and figurative as 
befits the material. Its greatest 
value lies in the power of its de- 
lineations of character. Timothy's 
mother and father; his wholly dif- 
ferent brother Willis; his friend 
Lawrence Black, who becomes a 
painter; various girls — Mary 
Turner, Rachel Wells, Marjory 
Hale—these are people the reade! 
really sees, comes to know, and re 
members. There are some excel- 
lent “high spots” of exciting ac- 
tion, too—one of them a horse 
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ynother, Timothy’s experi- 

running the mile as a high- 

track man. 

Not everybody liked Tim Haz- 
ough most men and nearly 
men did. Not everyone will 

ke him in a book. But for the 
who finds kinship with this 
emotional, imaginative, and 

tive boy, and for the reader 
alues precise and vivid prose 
deep penetration into the 
f human minds and hearts, 
ty of Trembling Leaves is 

nly the book of the season 
se are novels of youth, of 
srowth and development — The 
man and The City of 
Robert Mol- 
Pride’s Way is a story of old 
nd decay Even the city 
is the story’s scene is old. 
never visited Charleston, 
gh that South Carolina city is 
one of the places in my country 
that I’d most like to see. But if | 
should go there one of these times, 
wouldn’t see the Charleston of 

Robert Molloy’s novel, for it is the 


of the early years of this cen- 


bling Leaves. 


and of an aristocracy impov- 
erished but still as proud as ever 
Specifically it is the story of two 
old ladies, the sisters Gerard; Miss 
Julie and Miss Tessie, they are 
called, though both are widows; 

s remarkable a pair as I’ve found 
in fiction (or in real life) for many 

You wouldn’t think that 
their quarrel about the possession 
of a daguerreotype, their making 
ip and quarrelling again, and the 
complications they make in the 
ife of Henry O’Donnell, the so- 

ambitious young business- 

in who has married into the 

Gerard family, and in the lives of 

his entirely normal and likable 

children, would make interesting 
reading. But it does. 

Mr. Molloy writes of old age 
with exceptional sympathy and in- 
sight. His old ladies are genuine, 
itterly individual, and the things 
hat seem important to them-- 
though they are fantastic enough 

ire made real and exciting to 
the reader too. There’s a fine vein 
of humor in this book, a humor 
that is robust and sharp and yet 
never unkind. 

I suppose only a native of 
Charleston is entitled to comment 
n the rich and vivid background 
of the city’s life which this book 
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presents (Mr. Molloy left there 
when he was 13; but most of us 
could write better books about our 
childhood homes than about 
where we live now, couldn’t we?). 
But any reader has a right to say 
that Miss Tessie and Miss Julie 
are creations that any novelist 
could be proud of, and their story 
—unassumingly and sometimes a 
little stiffly told—is a thoroughly 
enjoyable piece of reading, with a 
generous margin of meaning in its 
illuminating of the ways and prob- 
lems of old age. 


H ISTORICAL romance is a 
pretty good kind of fiction for va- 
cation reading. It’s good for any- 
time when it’s as well written, as 
sound both as fiction and as his- 
tory, as Commodore Hornblower, 
by C. S. Forester. It is refreshing, 
clean as a sea wind, and as work- 
manlike as a well-sailed ship. 

I can’t say so much for another 
historical romance, The Wine of 
San Lorenzo, by Herbert Gorman. 
The border wars between Texas 
and Mexico, culminating in the in- 
vasion of Mexico by the armies of 
Taylor and Scott in 1846, afford 
the historical background for this 
book. The historical background 
is put in in large gobs, some of it 
in conversations so artificial that 
even Cooper would have been 
ashamed of them. The book is 
best when it stays closest to actual 
history: the pictures of Zachary 
Taylor and Santa Anna are clear 
and just, and the account of the 
fall of the Alamo is impressive. 

+ + ~ 

To round out our little shelf of 
vacation reading, here’s a real find 
for the murder-mystery fan: Chi- 

ADDITIONS to the vacation 


reading shelf—‘something for 
pretty nearly every taste.” 























cago Murders, by Elizabeth Bul- 
lock and others, edited by Seweil 
Peaslee Wright. The mysteries in 
this book aren’t the cooked-up fab- 
rications of some writer’s imagina- 
tion, but the real mysteries of hu- 
man conduct, as fantastic as any- 
thing the most active imagination 
could construct. Seven writers 
have told the stories of seven of 
the most dramatic and puzzling 
murders in the history of Chicago 
—have told them impartially, with 
thorough research and careful 
consideration, and with skill and 
vitality that make for really fasci- 
nating reading The murders 
treated range from the all but in- 
credible achievements of Dr. Neill 
Cream in the 1880s, brilliantly re 
counted by Vincent Starrett, to 
the Wynekoop case of 1933 and 
the Peacock case of 1936, reported 
respectively by Craig Rice and 
Leroy F. McHugh. This book is 
the second in a “Regional Murder 
Series.” 
* + * 

Books mentioned, publishers, and prices 

The Townsma? John Sedges (John 
Day, $2.75) The City of Trembling 
Leaves, Walter Van Tilburg Clark (Ran 


dom House, $3) Pride’s Way, Robert 
Molloy (Macmillan, $2.75) Commodore 


Hornblower, C. S. Forester (Little, Brown 
$2.50).—The Wine of San Lorenzo, Her 
bert Gorman (Farrar & Rinehart, $3) 

Chicago Murders, edited by Sewell Peaslee 


Wright (Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2 
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Young 
ILLITERATES 
of the Highwa 


They’rethe youngsters who, 
due to war, aren’t learning 
to drive. Training them now 
will save lives tomorrow 


By Amos E. Neyhart 


Road Training Consultant 
and Public Safety Expert 


Tix YOUNG soldier is home 


from the wars for good and is out 
for a walk with his girl. They are 
talking, for all we know, 
orange blossoms and a little gray 
home in the western suburbs. Just 
now they are crossing a street, a 
“teeming traffic artery.” They look 
this way and that, but as they do, 
a car—it was a gray sedan; no, il 
was a black coupé—whips in from 
nowhere. Out shoots the soldier's 
hand, shoving the girl to safety 
In the same second, however, the 
soldier himself sails 40 feet down 
the pavement, and lands in a mo- 
tionless heap. The inquest will be 
held at 10 o’clock the next morn- 
ing. The police are pressing their 
search for the “death car.” 

That is a true story. Perhaps 
you read it, as I did, in recent 
newspapers. Yet it is merely the 
old, old story . . . with a new war- 
time cast. It is but one of the 
many tragic dramas in which, 
since Pearl Harbor, more than 
100,000 persons have met death 
and 4 million injury on the high- 
ways of the United States alone 
One hundred thousand persons 
dead—that is like wiping out 
sever. divisions of an army! 

If such things can happen now 
in these days of lighter traffic and 
lower speeds, what can we ex- 
pect of that day when thousands 
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TODAY'S lesson in this driver education and training class in a Cleveland, Ohio, high 
school is on left turns at intersections. Teamwork by the local board of education and an 
automobile club has kept such courses operating in all Cleveland high schools since 1938 


of old cars come down off their 
storage blocks, when millions of 
new cars glide off reconverted as- 
sembly lines, and when gas flows 
and tires roll in greater abundance 
than ever? 

We shudder at the potential de- 
struction in that scene. But shud- 
dering isn’t very practical. Some- 
one has said that the only wheel 
which man has not mastered is 
the steering wheel. T7here is our 
cue: to master that wheel. We 
can design better motorcars, engi- 
neer safer highways, and pass 
wiser laws until we are blue in the 
face, but unless we can put Intelli- 
gence in the driver’s seat, we shall 
in postwar years see such records 
as that of 1941—39,969 traffic 
deaths in the United States—pale 
into ridiculous insignificance. 

I submit that we can do it. If 
we go to work now on the genera- 
tion in slacks and bobby socks, 
and on the generations following 
it, we shall sooner and at less cost 
than you think evolve a race of 
drivers that knows traffic acci- 
dents only as a red page in auto- 
motive history. Youth, I hold, is 
our best bet in our bid for motor- 









ing safety. And yet, as thing 
stand, it is our weakest suit. 
One night last Summer in 
metropolitan hotel room a grou 
of highway safety experts we! 


taking some deserved ease after a }e’ 
busy conference on wartime tral- Ryo 
fic safety. During a lull in the MR) 
talk, one of the men spoke up tha 
“Fellows,” he said, “all of us A, 
here eat, sleep, and dream auto- Hoo) 
mobile problems, but I want to ask Bijoy 


a question. A number of you, | 
know, have children in their late Biey,», 


teens. Now—how many of those 

kids know how to drive a car; how ip), 

many are getting real driving ex- Hip, 

perience?” ™ 
y 


x THOSE days not long gon — 


when Dad used to take Bud and, 
Sis out on the river road for Bou 
Sunday-afternoon driving lesson ‘ ooke 
the question would have bee! Mio, 
absurd. That night it provokei M,, 
serious answers. Dh 
“My 16-year-old daughter Bay 


crazy to learn to drive,” replici Hj. 
one of the experts. “But I haven' 


the gas, tires, or time to spend 0 My 4, 
giving her lessons.” fe) 


“When I was my boy’s age Horta 
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Age and the Driver 


A study made by the Americhn Automobile Association shows that, on the average 


16-yr.-olds drive 2 million mi. per fatal accident 





25-yr.-olds drive 12 million mi. per fatal accident 


to say the least. We need not de- 
plore its disappearance too loudly. 

“2. The Army has trained the 
largest staff of ‘crack’ drivers— 
and by that I mean competent, 
cool, and courteous drivers—ever 
assembled. Demobilized, they will 
raise highway driving standards a 
long notch higher. 

“3. Something like a half mil- 
lion teen-aged American boys and 
girls are learning to drive—and to 
drive intelligently—in high-school 
training courses. And there’s the 
brightest spot in the picture.” 

The speaker had unloaded quite 
a piece of his mind. Now all he 
had to do was prove what he had 
said—and that Went something 
like the rest of this article. 
Youngsters don’t just naturally 



























’ said another, “I had put 

- 
oor kid, hasn’t driven more 
and that badly.” 
iso it went right around the 
the talk shook 


to was this: “We are raising, 


{)() mile ~ 
and what 


gh force of wartime circum- 
e, a generation of youngsters 
how to drive. 
illiterates. The 
the wheel, the ability to 

< down and reassemble a fliv- 
an afternoon—these tradi- 
attributes of American 
have been all but lost in a 


lo not know 


are motor 


brief years.” The crowd 
1 glum. It was time for a 
teractive, and one in the 


took it upon himself to sup- 


Ve overlook three things, gen- 
” he ventured: 
The old hit-or-miss system 
ving instruction Dad used to 
or that boys and girls just 
picked up’ was inadequate, 
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48-yr.-olds drive 22 million mi. per fetal accident 


65-yr.-olds drive 12 million mi. per fatal accident 
















make good drivers, They donjt, 
that is, when they learn ,driving 
only in the school of hard knocks 
to your car and mine. A recent 
study by the American Automo- 
bile Association reveals [see chart 
above] that 16-year-olds had a 
driving record more than 11 times 
worse, in terms of fatalities, than 
persons 48 years old, who had the 
best record. 

Why? Well, for all their bound- 
ing vigor, clear eyes, and quick re- 
flexes, youngsters lack those atti- 
tudes of respect and consideration 
for others which responsibility 
brings. They lack judgment—but 
by the time they have reached age 
45 to 50 they have acquired a high 
degree of it and are still in fair 
physical condition. At that age, 
however, physical deterioration 
has set in and, as drivers, their 
performance begins to fall off. 

Those figures put a sharp finger 
on the exact location of our high- 
way-accident problem—beginning 


drivers in the age group 16 to 25 
and also point out the exact na- 
ture of its solution: the develop- 
ment in that age group of desir- 
able attitudes necessary to effi- 
cient use of cars on our streets and 
highways. 

“That’s lovely,” “but 
just how and where are you going 
to develop those atti- 
tudes?’ Please be realistic!” Well, 
how better and where better than 
in thorough, practical driver-edu 
cation and training courses in the 
public-school system? For 
schools, someone has said, are in- 
stitutions for converting possible 
social liabilities into social assets 
As the foregoing figures proclaim, 
untrained youth in the driver's 
seat is distinctly a social liability. 
Schools teach small children safe 
pedestrian practices. Through dil- 
igent classroom instruction and 
school safety patrols, they have. 
lowered the death rate in the 
group aged 5 to 9 by 40 percent in 
a little more than a decade in the 
Unjted States. Cannot schools, 
then, also teach the 
boy and girl safe-driving habit 

Back in 1934 a group of us at 
the Pennsylvania State College 
got the notion they could. Plung- 





you Say, 


‘desirable 


our 


adolescent 


. ing neckdeep into the question of 


what makes safe drivers, we es- 
‘sayed to soak up by experiment, 
practice, and research all possible 
answers to it, and then to come 
out with a plan for making good 
drivers out of irresponsible young 
people. At last we had the plan, 
‘but it needed proof. Rounding up 
24 boys and girls of State College 
High School, we taught them 
good-driving theory on black- 
boards, mechanics on a knocked- 
down automobile, and actual driv- 
ing practice in an ordinary, rather 
shabby passenger car. After 20 
hours in the classroom and 32 
hours behind the wheel—eight of 
them behind the wheel for each 
pupil—we asked the State motor 
vehicle commissioner to give them 
an extra-stiff driver’s license ex- 
amination. They went through it 
as expertly as if it had been a 
chocolate malted. 

The National Safety Ccuncil 
had been quietly watching. So 
had the American Automobile As- 
sociation. So had a few educators 
around the country. And so had 
the State College Rotary Club, 
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which had helped us through some 
financial narrows. Out of this ini- 
tial interest in our little experi- 
ment there grew gradually and 
then abruptly a movement which 
since then has planted driver edu- 
cation and training courses in 
Some 7,500 high schools through- 
out the United States. 

Uncle Sam had heard about 
those courses, somehow, and when 
in 1941 he was obliged to hitch up 
his belt and go to war, he said, 
“Let's have more of ’em. I’m go- 
ing to need crack drivers for about 
400,000 Army vehicles. You high- 
school people—you can help give 
‘em tome.” Thus, throughout the 
country began a program of pre- 
induction driver education, offi- 
cially sponsored by the War De- 
partment, which is still turning 
out thousands of highly trained 
17- and 18-year-old drivers. And 
the people who have put that pro- 
gram over are pretty largely the 
same quiet men and women who 
are teaching those driver educa- 
tion and training courses in, the 
7,500 high schools I mentioned 

Sportsmanship is a quality by 
which youth sets great store—and 
that’s why the American Automo- 
bile Association calls the five text- 
books and teacher’s manual it 
turned out for that course the 
“Sportsmanlike Driving Series.” 


kind of vision, color, depth, glare, 
grip, and hearing test, has demon- 
strated on blackboards and with 
toy models almost every demon- 
strable motoring situation, has led 
it through a complete and under- 
standable study of everything 
from the driver’s reaction time to 
his responsibilities before the law. 
Today it happens, the class begins 
its actual road training. Splitting 
up into groups of four, each four- 
some with its own instructor, the 
youngsters climb into automo- 
biles, each of which is equipped 
with dual controls. These aren't 
custom-built, costly automobiles. 
They are ordinary cars, belonging 
to faculty members who allowed 
the dual controls to be installed. 

Now out on a little-used stretch 
of pavement marked off with di- 
agonal and horizontal parking 
stripes and studded with what we 
call “stanchions” — flag-topped 
staffs representing other automo- 
biles—the boys and girls learn to 
start, stop, back up, park, signal, 
and so on and on. On later days 
come longer drives in real traffic 
and on open highways, the in- 
structor ready at all times to step 
on his own brake and clutch ped- 
als and take the wheel if it’s nec- 
essary. On all these training trips 
three other learning drivers ride 
in the back seat—a challenge to 





about this distance ahead 





Seeing Isn’t Stopping 


A driver can see clearly only BUT he cannot stop his 





car in less than, 




















The change it works on the young 
mind is wonderful to behold. The 
fair high-school damsel who once 
got a “big bang” out of Bob’s two- 
wheel corners now holds that kind 
of driving in greater contempt 
than fist fights in school rooms. 
The class—any one of these 
classes anywhere, let’s say—has 
met two periods each week for 
four months. So far, its specially 
selected and specially trained 
teacher has given it every known 
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the youth at the wheel to prove 
himself in the eyes of his peers. 
And the whole carload, by the 
way, is amply insured. At last 
there comes the day—the class 
will run just one semester and 
each pupil will chalk up eight 
hours behind the wheel and 24 
hours of observation in the car— 
when the sober young driver 
“solos,” and until that vague to- 
morrow when he can solo a heli- 
copter, few days will outshine it. 






But is it all worth the while 
Richard Eisenman at Penn State 
has compared the driving reco, ’ 
of two groups of 250 high-schog). 
age drivers. One group had p. 
ceived driver training, the oth, . 
had not. The untrained grou, 
showed 13 accidents, in nine cage: 
of which the driver was declare; 
legally at fault. Eleven perso; 
were injured in the 13 accident: 

During the same period, th 
trained group showed only five qe. 
cidents, no injuries, and only ty 
trained drivers were held lega|| 
responsible. ' 

But isn’t the course costly? |; 
has been estimated that the aver. 
age cost is less than $5 a pupil for 
both the classroom and road jp. 
struction—exclusive of the teach. 
er’s salary. Not unduly expensive 
certainly, as compared with other fil 
educational costs. In some Case; 
schools have absorbed all e. 
In others, Rotary, Ki. 
wanis, Lions, and other service 
clubs have helped on the costs 
Parent-Teacher groups and Amer. 
ican Legion posts have paid insur. 
ance premiums; auto dealers an 
service-station operators have fur. 
nished gas and maintenance. 

But isn’t the job about done? |! by / 
I have left that impression, I hai 
gravely misled you. There are i 
the United States, to say nothing 
of other motorized nations, 25,00 




































penses. 





high schools—not just the 7,500 ty 
which I have alluded. All wr 
gether, the 25,000 graduate ws 
million pupils each year. Even tne % 
one of them will be a pedestrian td 
at least one million of them will b ad te 
drivers—training or no training ; 
What kind of pedestrians ani Pk 
what kind of drivers they are | rn 
be is pretty largely in the hands fw) 
people older and wiser than the ‘peas 
are—people and groups like they 
parents, their school board, ani °° 
yes, their local Rotary Club. a 
Don’t misunderstand me, ) ms 
who hold that education has 2: tong 
ready departed too far from wh! » “« 
you call the fundamentals. I woud e , 
not, could I help it, steal a secon wry 
from youth’s pursuit of art ani 7 
algebra to teach it safer driving anal 
only say that young Bill cane. /° 
really enjoy much art and algebr ribe 
after that night at the Yipee Ta nilin, 
ern when he gets the old crate ng vu 
to 82 and doesn’t see the crossinggme™4e¢ 
gates down. nian 
Al 
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“ _..She had learned several dozen 
nursery rhymes. At 15 months she 
could rattle off 99 of these ditties.” 


e Committed Our Child 


Life hands parents no harder problem than the one it 
dealt this couple. Did they, they ask, face it well? 


By A Father 


UR DREAMS came true when 
The story had 
d the familiar pattern—the 
mnths of eager waiting, the 


Lou arrived 


discussions of a name, then 
xious ride to the hospital, 
last her birth—a baby girl 
pped with the usual comple- 
f legs, arms, ears, and eyes. 
was what the 

1 100 percent baby. Our lit- 
rries—and what parents-to- 
) not have them?—had been 
thing. Our child was per- 


doctors 


we brought Mary Lou 
and then began those tiring 
ppy days and nights of feed- 
floor walking, and diaper 
ig. Together my wife and 
ed the weariness as well as 
At more or less the pre- 

1 times, our little girl began 
ig, grasping things, and sit- 
up, but we, of course, re- 
ed her as something out of 
rdinary. Her sparkling blue 
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eyes, blonde curls, and solid chub- 
biness completely bewitched us. 

My wife, formerly a social work- 
er, kept a “case history.” Into the 
record went the dates of the first 
“roll-over,” the frst tooth, and 
countless other important events. 
The most startling development 
was Mary Lou’s first word, “rab- 
bit,” spoken the day she was seven 
months old, as she squeezed her 
rubber toy. 

She spent hours each day look- 
ing at a set of children’s books, 
and by the time she was a year old 
she had learned several dozen 
nursery rhymes. At 15 months she 
could rattle off 99 of these ditties. 
Beauty plus brains! 

By that time another baby was 
on the way, for we believed that 
she should have a companion. 
Those were happy months as we 
planned for the second child and 
tried to prepare Mary Lou for the 
newcomer, but then came a cloud. 
One evening when Mary Lou was 


Illustrations by 
' Aubrey Gray 


20 months old, she became violent- 
ly ill, having shown signs of only a 
slight cold. Developing a high fev- 
er, she was lethargic and “loppy”’ 
for three days. We were frantic 
The doctor prescribed rest, and 
Mary Lou, who loved her bed, co- 
Operated nicely. Within a few days 
she was trotting about again. 

It wasn’t like old times, how- 
ever for she tired quickly and was 
nervous and touchy. She seemed 
on occasion to be “out of this 
world” and was upset more and 
more often by the books that pre- 
viously had brought hours of de- 
light. 

By the time our boy was born, 
three months later, we were deep- 
ly worried. Mary Lou’s nervous- 
ness increased; she went into 
screaming spells with no apparent 
cause, cast aside her books and 
toys, gradually stopped talking, 
became choosy about her foods, 
and refused to feed herself. 

Meanwhile, the doctor told us 
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that there was nothing basically 
wrong with Mary Lou, that she 
was a healthy child, and that we— 
“nervous parents’’—were to blame 
for her condition. We studied our- 
selves. Could her condition stem 
from resentment over the atten- 
tion necessarily given to the sec- 
ond baby? How we had striven to 
avoid that! Eventually we consult- 
ed a neurologist, who suggested 
that we place Mary Lou in a chil- 
dren’s clinic. We did so. After 
two weeks of observation and a 
brain X ray, the doctors decided 
that Mary Lou had a hopeless 
brain condition and recommended 
that for our own good and the wel- 
fare of the two children we place 
her in an institution. 

There was and still is disagree- 
ment as to whether a congenital 
brain defect or sleeping sickness, 
encephalitis, was the cause. We 
leaned to the latter theory, be- 
cause we couldn't conceive of a 
child with a malformed brain be- 
ing so bright as she had been. But 
no matter now; in either case her 
chances for recovery were negligi- 
ble, only one chance in a million, 
the doctors said. 

What to do? After days and 
nights of discussion we concluded 
there were four possible steps: 

1. Keep Mary Lou at home. 

2. Place her with some relative 
or friend willing to assume the 
burden of her care. 

3. Place her in a private insti- 
tution. 

4. Place her in a State institu- 
tion. 

In theory there is a fifth way of 
handling such a problem—eutha- 
nasia, putting the unfortunate per- 
son out of his or her misery. At 
times we, too, felt that death for 
Mary Lou would be better than 
life with such a handicap, but we 
knew also that deficiency is a mat- 
ter of degree, that many of those 
mentally deficient can live useful 
lives within their limitations and 
within an environment adapted to 
those limitations. No, euthanasia 
was no answer, even in theory. 
The very idea of a “death sen- 
tence” now seemed senseless and 
abominable, not to say illegal. 

“Shall we try to keep Mary Lou 
at home?” we asked ourselves. If 
we did, we should have to curtail 
normal family activities, to make 
the environment as simple as pos- 
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sible, for, as is typical in such 
cases, Mary Lou became frantic 
over the bustle of the simplest 
household tasks. We knew, too, 
that we would have to devote the 
major part of our time to her, leav- 
ing her little brother to develop 
as best he could. We felt that he 
already had been neglected. 

Also, having witnessed the ridi- 
cule and ill treatment which resi- 
dents of our home town turned on 
the “village half-wit” and his fam- 
ily, we understood what keeping 
her with us would mean to our 
family. 

We decided we must look fur- 
ther, in justice to Mary Lou, her 
brother, ourselves, and the com- 
munity. 

The second possible step—plac- 
ing Mary Lou in the home of a 
friend or relative—we ruled out 
immediately. How could we sub- 
ject the life of another family to 
a distortion we wanted to avoid in 
our own? 

And thus we came to the doc- 


tors’ conclusion — commitment to 
an institution. The word was ab- 
horrent to us at first, for it denoted 
a sort of prison in which unfor- 
tunates are placed out of society’s 
sight. But as we inquired into the 
nature of institutions in our State, 





“WE WERE greatly heartened by the ap- 
pearance. It resembled a college campus.” 


we found them offering a quality 
of care average parents would be 
hard put to provide. They have 
nursery schools for children capa- 
ble of profiting by them and ele- 
mentary schools for those able to 
go further. Handicraft projects, 
print shops, repair shops, gardens, 
and farm work give older patients 
an opportunity to be useful and 
happy. 

Putting Mary Lou in the care of 


a private hospital appealed to y; 
more than sending her to one op. 
erated by the State, but investig,. 
tion revealed that the cost wouyly 
be high, not completely beyonj 
reach, but certainly high enoug 
so that we would be unable to §. 
nance the kind of education 
would like to give our boy. He 
after all, was the child who hag 
the potentialities. 

So it was that we decided ; 
favor of a State hospital. Taking 
Mary Lou to it was a heartbreak. 
ing experience, but we were forti. 
fied with the conviction that 
this move lay the sole hope fo; 
happiness for all four of us. And 
we were greatly heartened by the 
appearance of the place. I[t resem. 
bled a college campus, with pretty 
brick buildings set amid sweep. 
ing grounds. There were no walls, 
no guards. Patients strolled 
played, or rested outside thei 
homelike cottages. In this com 
munity, we saw also, there wer 
no thoughtless neighbors gossip. 
ing about the unfortunates and 
jeering at them and their families 

The reception was kind, almost 
completely devoid of red tape. The 
newcomer was regarded as a pa- 
tient rather than a prisoner, and 
the doctors, nurses—in fact, th 
entire personnel—proved specia 
ly trained to bring out whatever 
abilities he or she might have. The 
parents were treated as persons 
who would continue to be inter- 
ested, who would contribute 
toward clothing and medical costs 
and who would be informed reg- 
ularly on the condition and prog. 
ress of the patient. 

More than a year has passed 
since that day. We have kept in 
close touch with the hospital by 
mail and telephone and have made 
the 100-mile trip to visit ou! 
daughter at least once a month 
The simple routine of good food 
sunshine, and fresh air have done 
wonders for Mary Lou’s physica 
health. She is calmer and again is 
feeding herself. We still do not 
know what potentialities Mar 
Lou possesses, but we feel cont: 
dent that whatever they are, the 
skilled, hard-working staff will | 
bor earnestly to develop them. 

And so tragedy came into a fam 
ily that barely knew the word. We 
think, we pray, we have faced i 
wisely. 
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(CONTINUED) 


Courtesy lives on, war or no war—and here 


is further testimony to prove it. 
a similar story? 


Have you 
If so, send it in; if used, 


it will net you a $5 war savings stamp.—Eds. 


ntary Cou resy 

ntly on an elevated train in 

lphia I noticed a huge col- 

mammy” hanging on a 

Before her sat four people 

yuld easily have made room 
\fter waiting patiently 
to do so, she politely 


them to move _ together. 


enored her request An- 
he demanded a seat and 
But instead of sitting down, 
gently called to an aged white 
standing at the end of the 
come and have a seat. You 
have bought those seated 
for a cent apiece.—R. E. 
Media, Pennsylvania. 


vraces 
‘lying to the hospital bed of a 
brother home from three years of 
War in the Pacific, I arrived one 
recent night in Sacramento. I had 
no place to stay. While awaiting 
bse of a drugstore phone booth to 
fall the USO for room informa- 
on, | related my problem to the 
girl. Immediately she 
Pifered to take me home with her. 
»0 did an elderly woman who had 
®verheard our conversation. The 
SO, however, referred me to a 
private home. There a motherly 
Woman showed me to a room 
lich looked like a dream after 
Sur spartan Army barracks. Next 
morning, after a perfect night's 
Mal est, | discovered my hostess had 
nf Miven me her own bedroom and 
@ad herself slept on a day bed. To 
@y remonstrations she _ replied 
Bhat it was simply her custom to 
Make her room available to a serv- 
person every Saturday night. 
d Sacramento has no finer advertis- 
ing than those three women: the 


Vi f 
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fountain girl and the old lady no 
less than my comfort-sacrificing 
hostess.—PRIVATE RUTH WAMPLER, 
Pasadena, California. 


A Little on a Debt 
It happened in a variety shop 
specializing in patriotic goods ina 
“foreign” section of Cleveland. I 
had come to exchange a flag—a 
transaction later completed to my 
distinct advantage and over my 
protest. “I come out even some- 
time,” the cheerful proprietor re- 
marked. But what really endeared 
the shopkeeper to me was this: As 
I awaited my turn, a woman who 
had preceded me into the store 
selected an item from a counterful 
of military insignia and handed it 
to the man. Wrapping it and re- 
placing it in her hands, the shop- 
keeper insistently refused pay- 
ment for it. As the woman de- 
parted, he turned to me and said: 
“I can’t take that kind of money 
not for a gold star. He was 
her only boy.”—Mrs. E. C. ARNDTs, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Pound on the Bound 

To assure myself money for fur- 
loughs during my tour of duty in 
England, I kept an account at the 
Post Office Savings Bank. I had 
just withdrawn a few pounds one 
day and was a block away from 
the Post Office when I heard some- 
one call, “Yank!” Since there were 
no other Americans about, I 
turned around and there was the 
man who had waited on me. “All 
out” from running after me, he 
explained that I had left a pound 
($4) behind and that he had hur- 
ried out to catch me, but had first 
gone a block in the wrong direc- 


tion. That was courtesy with a 
capital C. It was typical of the 
friendly helpfulness I experienced 
at every turn in England.—T/5 
MITCHELL Kucuarsky, Hot Springs 
National Park, Arkansas. 


Happily Ever After 

A girl and her mother were en 
route from the North to a certain 
town in Georgia, the girl to be 
married to an air cadet who could 
not get leave from his station 
Where to stay once they should 
reach the town was a worry: no 
hotel reservations were available 
By a 
town’s one hotel, a Savannah Ro- 


long-distance call to the 


tarian to whom they had written 
ahead, also tried to obtain a room 
for them. No luck. But then he 
made another call to the same 
town. When mother and daughter 
stepped down in the town, there 
stood the Rotarian 
not,” said he, “you have friends 
in ———— They will take excel- 
lent care of you. Now, take my 
car, drive down there (150 miles!), 
have your wedding among friends, 
and then bring the car back to 
me.” And in this day of rationed 
gasoline and tires, too!—T. E. AL- 
LEN, Savannah, Georgia 


“Know it or 


Beauty Strewer 

This is the story of an elderly 
gentleman who gives out happi- 
ness—war or no war. He is Judge 
Henry C. Hammond; he lives in 
Augusta, Georgia; and the happi- 
ness he distributes is in the form 
of camelias—the loveliest flower 
of the Southland. In his pine 
grove this retired jurist has 2,000 
camelia plants worth $75,000. In 
January or February, when they 
are putting forth their waxy 
blooms in greatest profusion—one 
of his plants once produced 150 
blossoms in three days—he in- 
vites all his “friends and enemies” 
out to feast their eyes and to help 
themselves. In 25 years as a Ca- 
melia culturist he has given away 
40,000 cuttings and plants and has 
never sold a one—which gains 
added significance from the fact 
that most camelia fanciers guard 
their secrets so jealously that they 
even cut blossom stems extra 
short so that no one can possibly 
start a plant from them.—PorRTER 
W. CARSWELL, Waynesboro, Geor- 
gia. 
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CORDIALLY received by heads of many Ibero-American nations, Presi- Garcia Pacheco de Aragao, then President of the Rio de Janeir 
dent Wells is seen here in audience with Getulio Vargas, President of Club; F. de Barros Barreto, a prominent jurist and local Rotaria 
Brazil, in Rio de Janeiro. In the group are (left to right) President Wells: dent Vargas. Smiling, President Vargas quipped that it was 
José Manoel Fernandes, a Past District Governor and local Rotarian; José Rotary’s President should head so many nations for but 
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F Be of 
IN LIMA, Peru, President Wells holds a decoration—the Order IN MONTEVIDEO President Wells calls on the President of Uruguay, Jua “tg 
of the Sun in the grade of comendador—which Manuel C. Galla- zaga (second from right). With them are Past International Vice-Presidet! 
gher, Peruvian Minister of Foreign Affairs (right), presented to him. ara (far left), Past Governor Almeida Pintos, United States Ambassador - 
99 ( 
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agew Friends for Rotary 


More Photos of ‘Dick’ Wells’ Ibero-American Trip 


Ambassad of Longest of his many trips, including 
one to Britain, was the one through 
Ibero-America, Which he described in 
THE Rotarian for April, 1945. But onl) 
now have many phot 
that visit caught up wit 
lection of them is pres 
souvenir of a year in wv 


made many friends f 
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2 the President went, Rotarians enveloped him in warm hospitality which 


as 
, Ecuador 


often took the form of festive dinners. At all meetings, he 
cal tongue, having given himself a quick linguistics course before- 
y use of the idiom was good or bad,” he says, “they gave me A in effort.” 
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Dmeet Presi- 

ells at Men Bp ¥. FLANKED by the Mayor and 
ore Rotarians "NT, on the Presiden: of the local 
ir wives from : se , Rotary Club, Rotary’s Pres 
ral cities of 4 e ' : ident enioys a banquet in 
tn Argentina. ; eg ‘ hat 8 Lima, the capital of Peru. 
Right) Souvenir “ ac : 

of a luncheon 

€nos Aires. 
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THIS statue at the national palace 
in San Salvador pays tribute to Isa- 
bella, the Queen Mother of America. 
















HL SALVADOR. ... 


HAT OLD saying “Good things 
come in small packages” fits 
El Salvador toa ‘“T’’—rather, 
to a coffee bean. 
For the tiny nation nestled be- 
tween Honduras and Guatemal 
along the Pacific Ocean, is tl 


a, 
1e 
mallest yet most densely popu- 
lated and intensely cultivated of 
the Central American republic 
(In both area and population it is 
comparable to Maryland—13,176 
square miles, 1,830,000 persons. ) 

In spite of its small size, El Sal- 
vador is one of the world’s leading 
coffee producers—ranking fourth 
before the war caused a redou- 
bling of efforts. <A fine-quality 
coffee grows on the many moun- 
tain slopes which dominate the 
tropical terrain, producing a crop 
which normally represents ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the 
total national export 

“Balsam of Peru,” which grows 
only in a limited strip along the 
Pacific Ocean, really comes from 
El Salvador. It has always been 
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the great natural product of the 
country, being used for antisep- 
tic purposes by the natives long 
before colonization. 

Among other leading exports 
are gold and silver, henequen (a 
type of sisal), sugar, tobacco, 
hides, indigo, rice, and rubber. 

Although naturally agricultural, 
El Salvador aspires to an increas- 
ingly important industrial pdsi- 
tion. This may be realized in the 
future because of the dense pop- 
ulation, the character of the peo- 
ple, and the important geograph- 
ical location (near the Panama 
Canal). There are already many 
domestic industries, including the 
manufacture of shoes, leather 
goods, cloth, clothing, and hene- 
quen products. 

In the early days the territory 
was the home of the Mayas, a 
people who inhabited approxi- 
mately 150,000 square miles of 
Middle America—also including a 
part of Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Honduras. 

“Fifth column” activity is not 
a modern-day development, for 
historians point out that this tech- 
nique was used in 1486, when 





Ahuitzol, the Aztec king o 
ico, prepared to invade 
salvador region. He sent 


saries disguised as merch 


settle the land, to becom j 
and to make ready for an in q 
of the Aztecs. The _ infiltra: I 
failed to reach the full anti 
effectiveness, for six yeal , ter ne 


Columbus discovered the 


World, and in 1519 Herng gece 


Cortes swept into Mexico a evi 
conquered the Aztecs. 
Five years later Corte ve 


Pedro Alvarado to explor 
area. A Spanish padre who 
companied the conquist 

christened the new land “El § 
vador’—meaning “The Sa 
The country was a part of 




































A PUBLIC school in Santa Ana. 
taught a love for peace and appreciation 
ture, problems, and ways of life of other 
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EL SALVADOR is the only Central American republic which doesn’t have two seacoasts. 
Its 160-mile Pacific she 1e is thus doubly important. The republic is strategically lo 
cated, 2,800 miles from San Francisco, and 3,200 from New York, via the Panama Canal 
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THIS sanitary-clinic scene in Santa 
Tecla emphasizes the importance of 
public health in El Salvador life. 


Photos (pp. 24 to 27): C.LA.A., Paul's 
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COFFEE is tasted and graded by experts at this circular table in 
San Salvador. . . . (Below) Henequen twine is exported, and used 
to tie coffee bags—long the leading product of tiny El Salvador. 


FIFTY percent of the population is of mixed blood; 40 percent is Indig 
10 percent is white. Left, a mill worker (mixed); right, a farm Woman (; 


A FERRYBOAT crosses the Lempa River at El Tule. Largest of some 360s 
which interlace El Salvador, the Lempa is navigable only for short dist 
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INDIANS of El Salvador have practiced the art of weaving for many © 
and have carried it to a high point of development. Conquistadors were 
to find natives tastefully attired in cotton clothing—both white and ° 
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jraphed on the street. Left, a musician pauses before 
curbstone hardware merchant in a gay sombrero. 
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VOLCANOES and earthquakes are common. San Salvador is often 
called the “‘Tin-Plate Capital” because its buildings have heavy tin 
roofs for protection. . . . (Below) A Pan American Highway bridge. 





i new opportunities in E] Salvador, as in other Central 
Above, a transport is being serviced in San Salvador. 








3S in the making—from native henequen twine. Other domestic 
include the manufacture of hammocks, textiles (especially silks), 
10es, Cigars, cigarettes, gugar, and useful articles made of iron. 
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Patent Pool Monopolies? 


The debate-of-the-month on an issue widely discussed in 


1. They Stifle Trade, 
Retard Invention 


By Wendell Berge 


Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States 


a ABUSE of patent aggrega- 
tions, whether by means of patent 
pools or by other methods of com- 
bination, constitutes one of the 
fundamental monopoly problems in 
our economic life. In one or more 
of its many forms, patent pooling 
has been among the principal ve- 
hicles by which international car- 
tels have sought to divide, to gov- 
ern, and to police world industry. 
A large majority of both the do- 
mestic monopolies and interna- 
tional cartels against which the 
United States Department of Jus- 
tice has taken action have built 
their monopoly structures upon 
the cornerstone of large aggrega- 
tions of patents, or have made pat- 
ent agreements the occasion and 
the means of imposing trade re- 
strictions upon industry and tech- 
nology. 

From a broad perspective, it is 
readily understandable that pat- 
ent pools and other types of patent 
consolidation permeate industry. 
Our patent laws were designed in 
an era of handicraft and could not 
include within their framework 
the transformation resulting from 
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the United States and widely watched in a world that is 


striving to turn science to the best account.— Editors. 


the Industrial Revolution. Today 
a particular patent can seldom 
cover more than a fractional part 
of an entire process of production, 
or be more than a single link in the 
intricate pattern of our economy. 
Hence, patent pools originate in 
an attempt to find a working com- 
promise between the patent sys- 
tem and the industrial realities of 
our complex modern world. To 
overcome patent deadlocks, to 
make production under a mechan- 
ized system of industry possible 
without constant friction, patent 
pools may be created as an expe- 
dient solution. 

The law has little quarrel with 
patent pools fulfilling such direct 
and relatively simple technical 
functions. It is obvious, however, 
that the dangers of monopoly 
abuse of pooling are numerous and 
tempting. It is at this point that 
the antitrust laws come into play. 
It is completely clear that while a 
patent grants a limited monopoly 
in a legal manner, any attempt to 
extend the monopoly scope of the 
patent is contrary to the law. It is 
equally inconsistent with both the 
purpose of the patent system and 
the provisions of the antitrust 
laws to seek to multiply the mon- 
opoly scope of one patent by add- 
ing others. 

When powerful groups in the 
industrial scene endeavor to im- 
pose monopoly upon whole areas 
of industry and whole fields of 
technology by “piling patent upon 


patent,” it is not only illegal, but 
inimical to the system of free en- 
terprise. A single patent, when it 
is abused by employment in a 
manner contrary to law, subjects 
the holder to prosecution. Cer- 
tainly, all consolidations of patents 
impose a burden upon their crea- 
tors to avoid monopolistic prac- 
tices. When patent pools operate 
to eliminate all competition with- 
in industry, to deny opportunity 
to new entrants into the field, to 
exploit consumers, or to suppress 
technical advancement, such mis- 
use strikes at the roots of a free 
economy. 

In an age in which the develop- 
ment of technology is rapid and 
extensive, pooling is the favorite 
stratagem of vested groups seek- 
ing to control technical progress. 
By accumulating huge patent 
structures, monopoly groups hope 
to control research and to govern 
the direction of invention. What 
they cannot control they seek to 
suppress by debarring others from 
coming into the field. In all too 
many instances the Department 0! 
Justice has discovered that patent 
pools are in effect designed to im- 
pose the cartel system on industry 
and to support private govern- 
ments in their efforts to forestall 
competition. 

In a recent case, the United 
States Supreme Court described 
the glass-container industry as fol- 
lows: 

“In summary, [Continued on page 54] 
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By J. King Harness 


Ors. Patent Lawyer; Member, Rotary 
Club of Detroit, Mich. 
I, \ STUDIED attempt were 


the United States 
depression and to 
failure its quest for 60 
Cer- n peacetime jobs, no method 


on it le to assure 
postwar 


+ 


ecl aot LO 


ent ould prove more effective than 
rea- the sabotage of the patent system. 
rac- For, as the late President Roose- 
rat velt’s National Patent Planning 
with mmission unanimously re- 
init sported, “The American patent 
d, t tem... is the basis upon which 
i ntire dustrial civilization 


presentative of labor, busi- 
anking, and education, that 
e€10 dy went on to say that “The 
est industrial nations have 

Ol ost effective patent systems, 
Set fter a careful study, the 
re sion has reached the con- 
atent ision that the American system 
hope Mis the best in the world.” 
ve While the point at issue in this 
What Hexchange of views is whether 
ok t rge concentrations of patents in 
[ro few hands works for or against 
Lt public weal, the patent system it- 
nt | elf is, by implication, under fire. 
aten! Mi Behind many of the current at- 
0 1M Btacks on some single phase of the 
ust stem lies a desire to abridge or 
ve: even to abandon the whole of it. 
esta Thus a brief study of what patents 

ind what they have achieved 
nit 1 order. 
ang \ patent is simply a device by 
iS 





ch information on a new dis- 
covery can be given to the world. 
onsideration for the effort and 
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money he has invested in his 
invention, the 
given exclusive right to it for 
17 years. If he fashioned 
something the public wants, it 
is a potential money-maker and 
it is to his interest to exploit it. 
Such profit as he may make is 
the premium which society per- 
mits him to take in return for 
his contribution to the 
tal of its techni 
edge. 

At the end of the 17 how- 
ever, the inventor’s creation is 
fully disclosed to the public—in 
recognition of its interest in scien- 
tific progress, and everyone is 
then free to make, use, and sell his 
idea. 

On the incentive 
of protection offer, 
ventors have contrived harvest- 
ing machines, automobiles, air- 
planes, refrigerators, radios, sound 
movies, vacuum cleaners, tractors 


originator is 


has 


sum to- 


knowl- 


] 1 ‘ 
logical 


years, 


those 17 years 
American in- 


orange juicers, and more than 2 
million other patented devices 
which have given the United 
States the highest standard of ma- 
terial comfort in the world. And 
those machines make jobs! Since 
jobs come only out of the ex- 


ervices, most 
very livelihood to 
sleepless nights 


change of goods and s 
of us Owe our 
the tinkerings and 
of some inventor. 


Consiper the volume of em- 
ployment provided in peacetime 
by .the automobile alone. First 
there are the thousands of men 
and women engaged in the mining 
and production of the basic mate- 
rials of motorcars—metals, rub- 
ber, cotton, plastics. Then there 
are the thousands employed in 
actual manufacture of the prod- 
uct; the thousands more required 
to sell and service it. And lastly 
there are the thousands involved 
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in the production of gasoline, oil, 
and highways 
torcar operation 

Inventions in oil cracki 
prevented the United States from 
consuming Us entire 
crude oil, 
obtained. Since the introduction 
(between 1910 and 1920) of ther- 
mal oil 
used 25 billion barre 
Without the 
by cracking 
have used 45 
crude oil. The 
barrels is 
present estimated reserve! 

What is more, our scientific de- 
velopments and inventions have 
saved us from domination by 
world aggressors. The present 
war found the 
fully unprepared i men 
and material to fight a war, but it 
found the country fully prepared 
with manufactur- 
ing ability to make itself the ar- 


which was so 


SO ¢ ential to mo- 


ng have 


upply of 


from which gasoline is 


cracking, the nation has 


ls of crude oil. 
ving made possible 
processes, it would 
billion 


saving of 20 billion 


barrels of 


precisely equal to the 


United States woe- 


in trained 


inventions and 
senal of democrac’ 
necessary to save the day. 

But would inventors invent 
Without the profit incentive? Let 
us not be Only if they are 
nssured the protection, the oppor- 
tunities for gain they 
have enjoyed in the past, can we 
expect them to risk their time and 
their savings in turning out the 
flood of [Continued on page 56] 
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dove that came to me so young 
that he was still in the habit of 
taking his food directly from his 
mother’s mouth. Now, I like to 
think of myself as a codperative 
person, but I drew the line at 
playing Noah’s mother quite that 
literally. 

I did make this concession, how- 
























THIS (above) is Noah himself—wit, 
hero, and martyr of mourning-dovedom. 


I. I COULD tune in on the 
“grapevine” of the bird world, 
I am sure I should hear some- 
thing like this: 

“Listen, my little chickadee, if 
you’re hungry and haven’t the 
price of a grub, just flit over to 
that white house on Greenwood 
Avenue in Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see. The chap who lives there is 
an easy mark. Feeds you, gives 
you a shower, keeps you as long 
as you like—and no questions 
asked. When you want to get 
away from it all for a while, look 
up Mr. W.” 

How else can I account for the 
scores of feathered house guests 
that drop in on me out of the blue 
each Summer to stay for a week- 
end, a week, a month or three, and 
to return next season? Some, alas, 
are plain “moochers.” Some are 
tired warriors. Some are parents 
on a second honeymoon. Some are 
social parasites that live by their 
charming wit alone. And some are 
merely lonely souls in search of 
friendship. 

But Noah was none of these. 
Noah was an orphaned mourning 
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ever: by placing soft food in my 
almost closed hand, I simulated 
Mrs. Dove’s feathered throat so 
well that Noah pecked away as if 
this were really home. 

Not many days of his visit had 
passed ere I realized I was enter- 
taining a strong but sensitive per- 
sonality. Noah was taciturn, sol- 
emn, and shy. If, once in a 
rare while, a coo would escape 
him, he’d stop at once as if to 
apologize: “I’m sorry, I must have 
interrupted you.” 

But for all his peaceful manner, 
I discerned in him a hidden 
strength which righteous wrath 
might easily arouse. I had not 
long to wait for proof. One day, 
while Noah was flying about in 
his wire coop, I released two 
young blue jays therein. The free- 
dom went to their heads—and 
they behaved like madmen, scold- 
ing, jabbering, strutting, flutter- 


CHIEF of Noah’‘s delights, as he grew up in the author’s home, was a daily ride to and 
fro on the typewriter carriage. A thorough gentleman, Noah had the run of the house 





ing. Now, Noah was taking dinne, 
at this particular hour and looked 
up at the jays only long enough 
to deliver a scornful glance. When. 
however, in their crazy careening 
the jays flew headlong into him, 
Noah had had enough. His dig. 
nity had been outraged. As the 
blue streaks came flashing by on 
another round of the cage, Noah 
grabbed first one bird and then 
the other by the wing and yanked 
them so violently about the cag 
that I had to intervene lest he 
cripple them for life. The young 
jays were glad to try another cage 
But later I lodged an adult pet 
blue jay with Noah and the tw 
hit it off beautifully from the 
start. While their basic natures 





were diametric opposites, they 
had learned to see the other fel- 
low’s point of view, to live and let 
live. Indeed, when I placed them 
in adjoining cages, with free ac- 
cess to each other’s quarters, they 
agreed to exchange cages during 
the daytime, but to return each to 
his own perch at night. They had 
effected a “swap.” 

Noah was a patient teacher, but 
had to admit defeat in the case of 
the young towhee I also placed 
in his airy apartment. The towhee, 
too, proved a rowdy, and time 
after time Noah would grab the 
bird by the beak, shake his head, 
and spank him with wings and 
feet, a scene that always took me 
back to the little red schoolhouse 
—with me in réle of the towhee. 
But Noah’s ruffian roommate 
would not learn, despite his many 
chances, and he, too, had to go 
lest Noah lose his patience com- 
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as his guest should 
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f mine grew up to 

idies’ man. Of the 

daily callers at my home, 
nvariably select the prettiest 
woman in a group, drop 

perch on a curtain rod, 





WHEN Mr. Walker switched to longhand, 
Noch switched perches—to head or arm. 


alight on her shoulder, and cuddle 
P Tel up to her cheek. Then, suddenly 
id let growing self-conscious, he’d look 
tl eepishly at the spectators, slip 
and swoop through the rooms. 
the \s I’ve implied, Noah always 
ring the run of my home and no 
cht object in it fascinated him more 
’ had my typewriter. Often as I 
clacked away, I’d look up to see 
but Noah sitting on the typewriter 
IS€ Ol carriage, riding to and fro and ap- 
laced parently enjoying it no less than a 
vhee boy on a merry-go-round. I al- 
t thought as, at other times, 
yu he sat on my head or shoulder 
head le I wrote, that he might be 
in nking, “If it is wild-life con- 
k m servation you’re writing about, 
10Ust old chap, please make it plenty 
whee Sstrong.”’ 
mati Everyone who has flushed a 
many wild dove knows the beautifully 
LO § clear whistle he makes as he lifts 
com- hi 


body into the air. The sound 
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comes from the sudden rush of air 
between stiff wing feathers. Noah 
was five months old before he got 
his whistle, and no boy with new 
long pants was ever prouder 
Now, I had planned from the be- 
ginning to set Noah free when he 
should reach this adolescence. | 
had hoped to band him and so to 
use him in furthering the move- 
ment of protection for his fast- 
diminishing race. But one Octo- 
ber evening, as I was moving him 
from his outdoor room, he flew 
into the bright moonlight and dis- 
appeared. 

Newspapers and a radio station 
reported his escape and recited his 
virtues. Hunters were asked to 
refrain from shooting doves for a 
few weeks. And thousands of 
people arose to help hunt Noah, 
some of them 100 miles away. Be- 
cause I had robbed Noah of a 
bird’s natural distrust for men, | 
felt keenly responsible for his 
safety. Used to human compan- 
ionship Noah might well drop out 
of the sky and perch on the barrel 











Then the 
letters and telegrams began pour- 
ing in. Two reported capturing 
Noah on days before his actual es 
cape. One report took me 20 miles 
from my home to find a ring 
necked pigeon instead of the 
promised Noah 
Knowing that 


of some hunter’s gun. 


Noah's 
had saved the lives of thousands 
it had called 
the attention of thousands of peo 
ple to a law that permitted the 
slaying of this bird so useful to 
farmers—I was content that he 
had flown away. But on the last 
day of the open season on dove 
hunting, a month and a half after 
Noah’s escape, a teacher of biology 


escape 


of his brother doves 


in a rural school 15 miles from my 
home knocked on my door. 
“Here is Noah,” 


ing up my old friend 


} 


she said hold 
“Here to 
stay.” 

A high-school boy had picked 
him up that morning, suffering 
from a wing wound. He could not 
fly, and had a high fever. Though 
I nursed him back to health and 
he was once more able to take to 
wing, he would now have strictly 
nothing to do with any 
save myself . and his trust in 
me returned only slowly. Christ 
mas firecrackers shot off in the 
neighborhood sent him into 
panic, a phobia resulting from the 
gunshot that “winged him.” 

Noah’s return gave me a good 


person 


excuse to screen in a large back 
porch—an aviary that seemed to 
delight him greatly. Here he had 
many human callers. One morn 
ing a visitor wearing a leather 
jacket and khaki breeches stepped 
into this flyway. Noah spied him, 
apparently recalled in a flash what 
a man in an outfit like that had 
done to him a few months before, 
and took off on a frantic flight 
around the room. But Noah’s 
wounded wing had never worked 
perfectly—and, on a turn, it now 
failed him completely, which 
threw him with a soft thump 
against a porch column. He wa 
dead when I picked him up. 

I lost a good little friend in that 
small tragedy, but I find pleasur: 
in thinking of Noah as a sort of 
martyr of dovedom. The doves 
in my part of the world have 
Noah’s story to thank for the most 
peaceful days they have had in 
decades. 























A 
STRANGE, whimsical man” 


might have been a proper sum-up 
of the character of Rufe Chapin in 
the minds of Rotarians in attend- 
ance at Conventions during the 
last score of years. 

Bring back to memory a pic- 


ture. The Convention hall is 
packed with thousands of excited 
delegates from all parts of the 
United States and many other 
lands. The chair announces that 
nominations for Treasurer for the 
ensuing year are in order. A man 
rises from the center of the hall 
and says: “I would like to make 
a nomination.” 

“Very well,” the chairman an- 
swers. “Mr. Rufus Chapin, of Chi- 
cago, has a nomination to make 
Come to the platform, Rufe.” 

The man arises, marches down 
the center aisle and up the stair- 
way, makes his appearance before 
the microphone, draws an impres- 
sive manuscript from his pocket, 
clears his throat, and announces 
in stentorian tones: “I nominate 
Rufus Fisher Chapin, of Chicago, 
as Treasurer of Rotary Interna- 
tional for the coming year.” He 
then folds his manuscript and 
stomps noisily back to his seat 
amid salvos of applause and roars 
of laughter. Old-timers shout, 
“There's old Rufe at his perennial 
trick.” 

Needless to say, Rufus Fisher 
Chapin was invariably elected as 
Treasurer of Rotary International 
by an overwhelming majority. To 
have elected anyone else would 
have been unthinkable. The job 
had been nailed on Rufus back a 
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My Friend Chape’ 


A look back on the life of a quiet man who left 
Rotary and his world richer than he found them. 


By Paul P. Harris 


Founder and President Emeritus, Rotary International 


long generation ago. So, after 
having enjoyed the brief break, 
the Convention settles down to 
business again. 

Rufe Chapin has gone from us 
and thousands of Rotarians mourn 
his loss. 

Yes, Rufe was a strange man, 
never quite fully understood. I 
have known him intimately for 40 
years and yet to his very last day 
he was disclosing new qualities of 
mind to me. He was not always 
puckish, not always eccentric. In 
the face of joy, in the face of sor- 
row, he was always unruffied. His 
amazing philosophy of life ren- 
dered him immune from pain. 
Sometimes I think that Rufe was 
the most unforgettable character 
I have ever known. He was a 
combination of bank official, Ro- 
tarian, and Will Rogers, and as 
son of a widowed mother he arose 
supreme. No, Rufe was not al- 
ways clowning. Clowning was a 
recreation of his, and he gave mul- 
titudes of worn and weary folks 
hearty and refreshing laughs. But 
does clowning go with banking? 
Yes, if you don’t try to do both 
things at the same time. 

In the Spring of 1905, and with- 
in five months from the first meet- 
ing of the first Club, Chape be- 
came a Rotarian. We became fast 
friends at once, though our ideas 
of Rotary differed widely. Chape 
was a member of a social organiza- 
tion known as the Cipher Club, the 
membership of which was com- 
posed of folks of cultural aims who 
on Saturday nights enjoyed the 
companionship of their kind in 
Bohemian relaxation. Chape and 
his mother were constant attend- 
ants. All members had the right 
to make speeches, sing songs, or 
dance jigs at meetings of the Ci- 
pher Club. To do the unexpected 
was especially good form. Chape’s 


stunt of nominating himself for 
Treasurer of Rotary Internationa 
would have been considered quite 
Cipheresque. The members of the 
Cipher Club would have been 
proud of him had they been pres. 
ent. The meetings frequently ex. 
tended into the wee hours of the 
morning and then the members 
adjourned, not to their homes, but 


to some all-night restaurant where 


festivities frequently continued 
until 4 o’clock in the morning 


Mother Chapin at 80 years of age 


was the most youthful of them ail 
She attended all Rotary Interna- 
tional Conventions during the lat- 
ter years of her life and invariably 
led the grand march on the night 
of the ball. 

Mother Chapin was borm, raised 


and married in New England. She 


and her husband moved to a farm 
in Wisconsin, where they lived fo 
some years—years which Moths 
Chapin always referred to as th 
most lonesome and wretched years 
of her life. She was ill prepared 
for her duties as a farmer’s wil 
and she longed for the excitement 
of the city. 


§, EVENTUALLY the Chapins 
moved to Chicago, where Rufus 
and two daughters were born. Th 
oldest daughter became Mrs 
Stewart Spalding, world travelle: 
and leader of Chicago’s social set 

Mother Chapin’s antipathy * 
rural life fastened itself on he! 
son. Rufus was as uncomfortable 
as a fish out of water when busi- 
ness affairs took him beyond the 
city limits. 

Rufus gained the friendship ° 
the son of a banker who lived nex! 
door to the Chapins. The banker: 
name was Rawson and he was 
president of the Union Trust Con 
pany of Chicago. His son’s name 
was Freddie. The father took 4 
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» Rufus and, while the lat- 
till in his knickerbockers, 

employment in the big 
which he was the head 
also was taken 
id in 
president. 
left the Union 
and 
its vice-president, which 
he held until the Union 


into the 
course of time be- 
never 


1 ] , 
Company, eventually 


Company was absorbed by 
t National Bank, in which 
continued in his of- 
vice-president. The friend- 
Fred Rawson and 
begun in childhood con- 

i until the death of the 
Chape had many friends 
fact, everyone 


tion he 


etween 


I 


loved him 


none of his friendships 
1 as much of his life as thi 
little playmate who lived 


x 


A ROTARIANS the most re- 
kable quality which mani- 
itself was his devotion to 
other. He never had any 

girl friend and he was her 

If she happened to want a 

teak at midnight, which she 

did, he quickly 
to his street clothes and they 
off downtown. 
rumor of his affections hav- 


nfrequently 
There was 


been engaged by a fair lady of 
wn age, but that did not last 


hen Mother Chapin passed 
everyone thought that 

pe would buckle up complete- 
but he engaged a housekeeper 
ontinued in his apartment as 


Ten years ago Chape was strick- 
vith a painful spinal malady 

h continued until his death. 
these years, he was prac- 
confined to his house. He 
ployed specialists from all parts 
the United States, but none was 
mdle to relieve him. Often he sat 
unclothed except for the trousers 
mf his pajamas because he could 


gnot bear to have his clothes touch 


Mis back. On the rare occasions 
@vhen he went out, he wore a metal 
harness which kept his shirt from 
mouching his back. He had that 
ss on, friends in Rotary, 
you heard him nominate 

imself for Treasurer. 
Bereft of the companionship of 
pis mother, cut off from business 
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and business associates, unable to 
attend Rotary Club meetings, no 
friends near at hand, and living in 
an apartment in an overgrown city 
among strangers, and suffering 
from constant pain, what was this 
man to do? 
fulness, and 
ever called for, it was on this oc- 
casion. Chape had what it took. 

Realizing that his only salva- 
tion was to keep his mind busy, 
Chape planned his campaign. 
Every hour of the day and many 
hours of the night must be pro- 
ductive. There had been many 
things he had wanted to do, but 
had never had sufficient time; he 
would do them now. He devised 
a Utilitarian Calendar and a Fone- 
tik Alfabet, and designed nonfric- 
tion superhighways and _ traffic 
standards. While he never studied 
architecture or engineering, he 
created, designed, and drew to 
scale the most elaborate plan for 
helping Chicago fulfill its destiny. 
His perfectly codrdinated scheme 
included a central loop railroad 
terminal, docks for ocean steam- 
ers, a gigantic airport on the lake 
front, high-speed boulevards run- 
ning to all parts of the city, and 
a thousand and one other details. 
Chape never had been so busy as 
when leisure forced itself upon 
him. He told me that the days 
were never long enough to suit 
him. Morning, noon, and night, 
year in and out, Chape worked at 
his self-appointed tasks. 

He forgot about his pain. He 
said that he was more or less con- 


If courage, resource- 
determination were 


scious of its presence, but he de- 
clared himself too busy to do it 
justice. He thought that he would 
miss it if it left him entirely. 
During the course of an address 
I was making before the Chicago 
Rotary Club, I spoke of the brave 
fight he was making against an 
affliction that would have broken 
most men. He rebuked me, 
saying: “You speak of my afflic- 
tion, Paul. 
affliction. I am going through the 
greatest experience of my life. I 
would hate to have missed it.” 


I am not suffering any 


Bernen words are not intended 
as an argument in favor of night 
life as a character builder. Even 
greater wonders might have been 
revealed to us if the Chapin family 
had remained on their Wisconsin 
farm, though I 
what they could have been, but 
there is no fact 
that Chape learned early in life 
how to serve. His 
mother lured him into paths 
service and taught him to be gen- 
tle, considerate, and self-sacrific- 
ing. Equipped with such virtues 
there is no limit to what might be 
done. 

Stripped of everything in life 
which he had held most dear, he 
created from the ground up a new 
life of service in the interest of 
all men. In so doing he 
above his physical suffering. A 
wholesome philosophy of life is 
more valuable than vast empires 
of material possessions. May your 
rest be peaceful, old friend 


cannot imagine 
gainsaying the 


love of his 


arose 


EVER READY for a prank, “Rufe” obliges a cam 
eraman who, at the 1942 Assembly in Quebec, 
posed him as haggling over the price of a hack 
ride. (For a formal portrait of ‘Rufe,’’ see page 6 
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By 
Walter H. Baddeley 


Bishop of Melanesia 


T IS perhaps no exaggeration to say 
that until news of the landing of the 
United States Marines on Guadalcanal, 
Florida (Gela), and. adjacent islands was 
released in August, 1942, the name “Sol 
omon Islands” was all but unknown by 
a vast proportion of American citizens. 
Since that time they have become head 
line news, for thousands of American 
Marines, 
served there, and to many there is now 


sailors, and _ soldiers have 


a small corner in the Solomons which 
will be forever saved as the last rest 
ing place of one they 

The Solomon Islands first became 
known to the white man when Mendana, 
an intrepid Spanish voyager, discovered 
them in the latter part of the 16th Cen- 
tury. He returned to Spain with won- 
derful stories of the untold wealth of 
the islands—which he named “The Isles 
of King Solomon.” It was, in conse- 
quence, not difficult to fit out an expe 
dition for colonization. Things went al- 
together wrong on this second journey. 
Failing to make his former contact with 
the main Solomon group, Mendana a 
rived off Santa Cruz, some 250 miles to 
the east. Here in Graciosa Bay he es- 
sayed to establish his colony. The Santa 
Cruzians were not all enamored of the 
prospect of white men on their island: 
quarrels arose and poisoned arrows be 
gan to fly. When sickness made rapid 
inroads among the would-be settlers, 
Mendana himself being a victim, the ex- 
pedition turned home. All that remains 
of this 16th Century Spanish contact 
is the nomenclature of the islands—and 
a small gun, recovered from the sands 
of Graciosa Bay, which now “adorns” 
my headquarters on Florida Island. 

Nearly 200 years later the French 
came to the islands, and Choiseul, Bou- 
gainville, and other islands are now the 
only reminders of their visits. 

In the early part of the last century, 
however, in search chiefly of native la- 
bor for the sugar plantations of Fiji 
and Queensland, many a schooner came 
northward from Australia, Not all re- 
cruiters were immoral (or unmoral) 
men, but many were, and blackbirding 
became a well-established fact in the 


have loved. 
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relations of white visitor and dark 
skinned native. 
ticed on board, knocked senseless, and 
carried off. One of my predecessors, 
John Coleridge Patterson, the first 
bishop of Melanesia, was murdered in 
revenge for the kidnaping of five lads 
from Nukapu, a small island some 30 
miles north of Santa Cruz. The people of 
the islands at that time were, generally 
speaking, fierce, treacherous head-hunt- 
ers, given to cannibalism, and all re 
cruiting had to be undertaken under 
cover of rifles of men at the ready on 
the decks of the schooner, which stood 
close to the beaches while the recruiters 
went ashore. This traffic was later reg- 
ulated—largely as a result of Patterson’s 
death—although the present British ad- 
ministration in the Solomons was not 
established until 1893. 

Meanwhile for 50 years the Melane 
sian mission had been at work. Con- 
tinually passing among the islands, “the 
bishop”—there have been six others 
day—also collected 
boys on the mission vessel, the Southern 
Cross. These lads—and later, girls too— 
were brought to some central training 
establishment, at first established at 
Kohimarama, near Auckland, then on 
Norfolk Island off the Australian coast, 
in these days at places within the islands 
themselves. In these schools boys were 
taught the Christian faith, and together 
they lived as a family—these lads from 
many different islands with all their dif- 
ferent customs, superstitions, taboos, 
and languages. Later they went back 
to their islands as teachers or catechists, 
and bit by bit the old ways in the Sol- 
omons have given place to new. 

I think that some of the Marines were 
just a bit disappointed that no head- 
hunters were on view. Instead they 
found folk with some culture of their 
own, of a very kindly disposition, ready 


Many a boy was en- 


since Patterson's 






to help when men were in tr: 
men shot down into the bush 0; 
scrambling ashore from som: sink 
ship—able to do valuable i: . 
work and act as guides. Th 
Solomon Islanders doing a gre 
Christian ministers among 
ple primitive communities or 
medical practitioners doing 
work among these folk whx 
has suffered so from epid 
ease or those imported fron 
side world. This has been 
about by the codperation of a 
tion and missions (for other n 
societies—of the Roman Cath 
Methodist, and the South Seas Eya; 
ical churches—have come to 
mons since the beginning of 
tury). We have been tutors, 
for these folk, and thousands of 4 
icans are grateful for the contacts ; 
have made with them. 

The days ahead are full of pr 
Life in the islands was sim; 
itive indeed, in prewar days, whe 
were practically no roads. All 
munication was by sea, up and , 
the coasts by schooners and | 
The sole product of the islands 


s 


copra (the dried white meat of the 


nut), to be used for soap making 
cattle feed and by the white popu: 
of some few hundred—Government 
ficials, missionaries, planters, 

ers. Now for three years the 
and their peoples have been caught 


in the vortex of the war. They li 


seen great ships, thousands of plz 
hosts of men engaged in deadly com 
The big world has closed in on th 
All the sympathetic coéperation of 
men of goodwill will be needed t 


build again all that has been destry 


—for our schools, our press, < 


island dispensaries, lie in ruins—an( 


reorient native life that the pas 
from the erstwhile savage and la 
simple, state into a new world ma) 
be so cataclysmic as to destroy the 
roots of Solomon Island life and cult 
They are fine peoples, capable of ¢ 
things. We go forward with great 
for the future. 





About Rotarian Baddeley 


A Briton distinguished 
as a lieutenant colonel i 
World War I, the Rt. Rev 
Walter Hubert Baddeler 
served church posts # 
England, then, in 1932, b+ 
came head of one of th 
largest Anglican dioceses in the word 
—an isle-sprinkled sweep of the Wet 
ern Pacific 2,000 miles wide. Drivel 
into the jungle by the invader and the 
freed by Allied forces, he and his st# 
plan to rebuild smashed properties 2 
to resume their island-to-island minist 
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Paul W. Kearney 


E than 75 years the Ameri 
ence Table of Mortality has 
or less of a standard in the 
ce business of America. This 

hed just after the Civil War, 


in every 1,000 people aged 


die before their next birth 


* about five years’ painstak- 


a picked group of insurance 
ians, a new table has been 
eflecting a sharp cut in that 


om 8.06 to 2.88. This so 
Table 
ment in the survival of 
1 young people, but little 
The trend is 


comparisons 


shows a 


ioners 


n age ov 


on. 


Deaths per 1 OOF 
oO Table New 7 


4 ] 
} 7.63... 2.15 
4 7.81 2.43 
q 4 Oe 
‘ > : ” 
“a 79 ‘ 
Pw 16 8 61 
= 3.78 12.32 
ft 13 { 
: 
A ) the rates are almost identi 
F . 
th tables, but continuing on 
gh age 95, the moderns still hold a 
over their grandparents in 
ir chances for survival. 
e new study shows is not that 
e longer than our ancestors did, 
that more of us live. Dr. Wil 
R. Ward, medical director of the 
Benefit Life Insurance Com 


Newal k, 


New Jersey—which has 
afting the new tables and will 
first 


be one of the companies 


new table sometime in 1945 

iy t as follows: 
rh is considerable misunder 
: by the public concerning the 
siantly increasing expected average 
t death of the human race. When 


since 1900 this average 
e United 


States has increased 


64.82 
to assume that a larger number 


24 years to years, it is 


eople attain a very advanced age 
heretofore the case. This is 
a correct assumption. 


those who have attained middle life 


ow More of Us 









1, 





ce % 
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re ae 
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“A GREAT many more of our children and their children will live to at least middle age.” 


do not live longer than did their fore 
bears, but many more people attain mid 
dle life than formerly because of the 
great conservation of life in the younger 
ages. The decrease in mortality from 
just two diseases, diphtheria and tuber 
culosis, is a striking example of this. 

“At the beginning of this 
diphtheria was the most dreaded and 
most fatal disease of childhood, with a 
death rate of 40.3 per 100,000 population. 
In 1942 the death rate was one per 100, 
000. Today we have approximately 1,300 
deaths from diphtheria annually—but if 
the 1900 rate still prevailed, we would 
have 52,000 deaths. 


century 


“In the same period the tuberculosis 
death rate has been cut from 173.3 to 
39.6, giving us only 50,000 deaths from 
this disease, as compared to the 225,000 
we would experience if the former rate 
applied.” 

These and comparable reductions in 
other diseases make it possible for more 
children to live to middle age. On the 
other hand, the mounting toll of such 


killers as cancer and heart disease is 


the survival rate of 


juvenile afflictions, a 


whittling down 


those saved from 
fact which shows up graphically in a 


comparison of the leading death causes 


for three different periods in the U.S.A 

(Death Rate 

per 100.000) 

1942 1922 1900 

Heart disease . 303 211 137 

Cancer 124 105 64 

Cerebral hemorrhage 92 104 R1 

Nephritis . 72 95 89 

Accidents 68 71 72 

Pneumonia 16 86 179 

Tuberculosis 13 92 195 


the 
revisions 


It is such . fluctuations in 
death 


of mortality tables at intervals, yet the 


just 
rates which necessitate 


task is so enormous that it is done so 
seldom as to make a new table an epo- 


chal event to life-insurance men. Hardly 


more than half a dozen have been in 
general use since a Roman lawyer 


named Ulpian compiled the first one in 
A.D. 220. 
was made by Edmund Halley, Astrono 
mer Royal of England and discoverer 
of the comet named after him. By using 
the vital statistics of the city of Breslau, 
Germany, for the period from 1687 to 
1692, Halley arrived at 


The first really scientific one 


a compilation 


>ws of interest to the 7,500 Rotarian insurance men—and you! 


so net 


Aucust, 1945 
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which provided a sound basis for the as 
certainment of the cost of mortality in 
the insurance of lives. 

This was supplanted in the latter part 
of the 18th Century by the Northampton 
Table, based on the vital statistics of 
that English city over a period of years 
and used by the early American’ com 
panies for their calculations. The ¢ 
rent American Experience Table 
the first study made on American death 


rates. Adopted shortly after the Civil 


War, it gradually became an integral 


part of the insurance laws of every 
State in the United States and rema 


so today. 


Tue modernized table—which, by the 
way, is only one of a half dozen mor 
tality tables constructed in the last 50 
or 60 years—was sponsored by the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Commis 
sioners, State officials who regulate in 
surance in their respective common 
wealths. The main reason for the change 
was the conviction of the commissioners 
that the public universally misunder 
stood the old system. Many critics have 
charged that life companies were mak 
ing unconscionable profit from the use 
of the American Experience Table and 
that policyholders were paying an ex 
cessive price for protection based on its 
antiquated death rates. Indeed, if you 
bought a 
presumably paying on a death rate more 
than double today’s 
and you might reasonably assume that 
you are being overcharged. 

You aren't, however, because in mu- 


policy at age 30, you are 


actual mortality, 


tual companies (which carry 80 percent 
of the country’s life insurance) your an 
nual dividends compensate for the dis 
crepancy between the death rates of 75 
years ago and today. The nondividend 
companies also make the necessary ad 
justments in their rates to bring insur 
ance costs in tune with current condi 
tions. For the fact remains that the ac 
tual cost of life insurance is determined 
by three factors and nothing else: 


1. Number of policyholders who die 
in given year on whom claims are paid. 

2. Interest earnings on reserve funds. 

3. “Loading” or cost of operating the 
company. 

Since the last averages about 10 to 15 


] 


percent of the premium, it does not bull 
very large: the first two are the real 
factors. So no matter how many people 
a given mortality table says may die in 
a given year, the only thing which real 
ly counts in insurance cost is the num 
ber who actually do die. 

The State commissioners felt, how 
ever, that an up-to-date mortality table 
would greatly clarify the picture for the 
average insurance buyer. so, in 1937, a 
committee was formed to study the need 
for a new table. Filing its report in 1939, 
the committee, under the able chairman 
ship of Alfred N. Guertin, actuary of the 
New Jersey Department of Banking and 
there to 


Insurance, from 


make the exhaustive statistical study 


proceeded 


which was completed in June, 1942. 
Sixteen different life-insurance com 
panies, including 13 of the largest, con- 
tributed the mortality 
the basis for the new table. 


igures forming 
Covering 
the ten-year period from 1931 to 1940, 
the extent of the data may partially be 
judged from the fact that the dollar- 
years of exposure aggregated approxi 
mately 124 billion dollars and the actual 
death claims, 940 million dollars. 

New Jersey and Indiana were the first 
two States to incorporate the new table 
in their insurance laws: at this writing 
some 16 States have adopted “The Com 
missioners Standard Ordinary Table of 
Mortality,” making it permissive for 
companies to use it up to 1948, when it 
becomes mandatory to do so. Other 
States are preparing to follow suit with 
the wholehearted endorsement of the 
commissioners. 

In view of this, the average policy 
holder’s natural question is, “What ef- 
fect will this new mortality table have 
on my life-insurance costs?” 

Practically none, say insurance mathe- 
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maticians, since the new table 
no effect on the three basic factors in; 
surance cost already mentioned: act 8 
deaths, interest earned, and tl 
ing.”” Premium rates on new 


may change slightly, but in 





run you will pay just about 

for $1,000 worth of protection 
If only the modernized table 

volved, you would theoretically 


er premiums in the younger age 





and receive smaller dividends. 





multaneously with the adoptio. 
Table the 


companies are preparing to 





Commissioners 


In 








assumed interest rate from the 





3 percent to 23 percent or pi 








percent. In fact, some compat 


already done so. This chang: Pr 
tioned by all regulatory bodies 
tated by the gradual change 

curities market. And not being } 


earn so much on their investm: 





the immediate future, the com, 





will have to boost premium raté 
what to compensate for this los 


come. 


Tavs while current mortality ex) 
ence indicates a lowering of pre 
the interest cut necessitates an incre 





which may be slightly greater tha: 
All of which applies to ni rt 





reduction. 





policies only: there will be no cli 





policies already in force. 
therefore, the 
interest of the layman in the 


Essentially, princi dle 


nized mortality table rests in its ir ° 
tion that a great many more of ¢ ( rs 
dren and their children will live t sto 
least middle age. The marvellous shi 
vances in medicine, in bacteriology : an, 
nutrition, in public-health education, 2 tre 
paying these handsome dividends. Nie! 


only are we steadily routing some oft 
worst killers which less than 50 year 
ago wiped out five (difference in deat } 
rate compared to the past) out of eve! 








1,000 25-year-olds, but we have preter 


much succeeded in relegating tjgtio’ 





sweeping epidemic to ancient histor 

True, the “flu” epidemic of 1918 a 
acted a heavy toll. Yet even that 
trivial compared to the famous Plagu 
of London in 1664-65—or the g! 
“Black Death” which swept out of ( 
stantinople in 1347 and devastated m 
of Europe. The mortality of this 
plague has been variously estimate 
from one-quarter to three-quarters 
the total population! 

By the same token, the revised deal 
rate is also a challenge to science to 
double its efforts in the war on canc# 
heart disease, and the other killers 4 
mature men and women. And whé 


i p 
is f 








medicine really begins to make sig# r 
ficant advances along these lines, thé an 
the new Commissioners Mortality Talay W 
will become as outmoded as the 75-yet rs 
old American Experience Table is not : 
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poultry Plucker. The Nova Scoti 
4 . i to be offering 
s to anyone desiring 
tails for making its pat 
Any handyman, 
e one witl 
and with 
hour. The 
contribution 


Preventing Wool Shrinkage. “Lana- 
5 e name of a new mel 
h even a housewife can use 


imine 


shrinkage of woolen goods. 
shrinkage without 
absorbency or other desir- 
ss of wool. Woolen articles 
dipped in the water solu- 
resin, wrung out, dried, and 

a mangle or other heat 

are then given a light 

emove any uncombined sur 
5 One treatment is said to 
ve for the life of the garment. 


washings or dry cleanings 


co] 
ntrois 


substance It is 

le for dresses, suits, 
articles which are 
s, naturally, 


17 


in the mill 


appli- 


®@ Runless Stockings. Recently an- 
nounced is a new fabric-treating 
chemical which will make sheer 
stockings run-resistant, remove the 
shine from serge suits, and make 
any textile wear longer. The new 
treatment may be applied by spray- 
ing, sponging, or immersion. 
from Leaves. Waste 
ots, kale, broccoli, spin 
; may be economically 
he preparation of a vitamin A 
te of great potency. The prep 
extraction with a 
olvent, saponifying the residue 
cipitating the calcium salt De- 
preparing it may be obtained 


I 


Vitamin A 


consists of 


United States Department of 


Hlectric Kar. Many mechanical op 


ive long been controlled by 
rye an electric switch op- 
light. 
1e electric ear for regu 
of mills and other ma 
the noise they make The 


varying intensities of 
nave t} 
iny sorts 
ave long boasted that they use 
g¢ but 
“al may become useful. The 
mmediate practical use for the 
ir seems to be in regulating the 
of material to be ground in 
tube mills, but any other opera 
ch is most efficient at a certain 
regulated to advan- 
lectric-ear control. The manu- 


the pig’s squeal; now 


el can be 


usT, 1945 


facturers claim a 10 to 15 percent in 
crease in mill capacity 
such control. 


resulting from 


@ Bye-Bye, Black Eyes. It has been 
found that the electrical injection of his 
tamine will dilate the capillaries, stimu 
late the circulation, and hasten the ab 
sorption of effused blood so that black 
eyes and other bruises may now be re 
moved in a matter of hours. Histamine, 
derived from histidine, one of the amino 
acids resulting from the digestion of 
protein, is closely related to trypto 
phane, the most important constituent of 
protein—in fact, the one without which 
life is impossible. 


@ Remarkable Product. A friend has 
supplied the conductor of this depart- 
ment with a glass fabric impregnated 
with synthetic resin. It is said to have 
a tensile strength of more than 80,000 
pounds to the square inch. It seems to 
be unbreakable. 


@® Malaria Control. The Office of Ma- 
laria Investigation (United States Public 
Health Service) reports on a malaria- 
control test in the share-cropper cotton 
belt of Arkansas in which all houses in 
a 36-square-mile area (except every 25th 
house, which was taken as a control) 
were sprayed with a 5 percent DDT so 
lution. This cut down by 94 percent the 
number of live mosquitoes in the houses. 
The cost of 82 cents a gallon for the so- 
lution will soon be greatly reduced, as 
the original cost of $1.60 a pound for 
DDT has already been lowered to 60 
cents, and the new plant for making it 
at Grasselli, New Jersey, is now turning 


Photo: Sonotone 


SO SMALL is the area on which this girl 
welder operates—it’s not much bigger than 
the point of a pin—that she uses a micro- 
scopic enlarger when she inspects her work. 


out 2% times its designed capacity. With 
greater quantities of DDT available, ata 
lower cost, it is believed that malaria 
can be completely controlled, if not elim 


inated. 


@ Vinyl Soles. [t 

in made from vin 

wear resistance for a 
some claim equal even t 
leather. 
ready using vinyl sheeting in makings 


One large shoe company 
soles. It comes in many colors and has 
the advantage of being unaffected by 
water. Vinyl sheeting is 
able and could be cut out and nailed on 


by anyone. 


readily obtain 


@ Cordless Pressing Iron. A vac- 
uum-cleaner company has intro- 
duced a pressing iron which has no 
electric cord attached, but which is 
inductively heated, the current 
passing through wires in the iron- 
ing board, The iron heats to any 
predetermined temperature, but 
the board, which carries the high- 
frequency current, remains cold. 


@® Electro-Static Cleaner. Nearly e\ 
eryone has picked up bits of paper and 
the like with a rubber comb. Now there 
is a “cleaner” of unbreakable pyroxoloid 
plastic that becomes statically charged 
as it is passed over clothes, blankets, 
rugs, upholstery, car seats, and the like, 
especially if these be of woolen. This 
charge enables it to pick up lint, dirt, 
dust, hair, threads, etc., quickly and effi 
ciently, even though it has no bristles. It 
is surely much easier than a brush on 
fabrics and, of course, will far outlast 
one. 


@ Transplanting Aid. A recent patent 
describes a method of treating tubers 
and plant roots which not only reduces 
losses, but also increases plant growth. 
It seems that any of the polyatomic al 
cohols—which means the glycols (ethy! 
ene and propylene), glycerine, and sor 
bitol—has this effect. Solutions of only 
one-tenth of one percent are often suffi 
cient. The benefits appear to increase 
with the complexity of the alecohol—the 
glycols being poorest, the sorbitol best, 
and the glycerine intermediate. For- 
tunately, sorbitol is also the cheapest 
All plants to be transplanted will bene 
fit from its use. 
alcohol corresponding to glucose, it has 
glucose solutions 


Since sorbitol is the 


been suggested that 
might be better still. 


@ Tuber Sprouting Stopped. In the 
past a large annual loss has resulted 
from the sprouting of vegetables in stor 
age—especially potatoes. A University 
of Wisconsin scientist has finally found 
a chemical which will prevent this pre- 
mature sprouting. It is the methyl ester 
of alpha-naphthalene acetic acid, and has 
been known for some time to exert a 
hormone action on plant growth. As 
little as three ounces of this chemical is 
sufficient to treat 100 bushels of “spuds” 
and keep them from sprouting. It may 
be applied as a dust, as a spray of the 
solution, or as an emulsion. 








Ubs Raid Closets 
lothing Campaign 





Tie THREADBARE millions 
rope needed clothes. Would the 
of the United States send ther 
cast-off apparel? It was the Unite 
tional Clothing Collection—headed 
famed shipbuilder and new hor 
Rotarian Henry J. Kaiser—that 
the question last Spring. 

How Americans answered can ! 
told. At presstime incomplete 
from 7,268 local committees had repo 
ed an aggregate collection of 150,36 
pounds—surpassing the 150-1 
pound goal. The first million px 
was already in Europe. 

For their work in setting 
other service clubs, the vital 1 
lection committees, hundreds of R 
Clubs could take no little pride 
are typical samples of how th« 
went in town after town: 

ALBION, Micu.—Eight tons collects 
ping the quota by 60 percent. 

ANSONIA, CoNnN.—Shipment of 
from this city of 22,000 amounted 
37,000 pounds. 

ASHEBORO, N. C.—More than tw< 
per person collected—16,662 pounds 

Bay Crty, Micu.—County goa 
pounds; colle n totalled 104,645 
including 145,635 articles. 

BoyverRTown, Pa.—More than 25 
used clothing collected. 

BraziL, Inp.—It took more than 4( 
to pack nine-ton pile. ; 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Sparking the 
tari: 


‘ 


\ 





NTON, Mas: 
filled vacant store. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Fifty tons coll 
Co_umMBus, Onto—Rotary spearhead 
collection of more than 2 million p: 
one day, exceeding county quota 33 | 
Covina, Catir.—One Rotarian report 
that nearly every youngster at a boys’ ht 
gave something—filling 15 huge hampers 
Crotron-on-Hupson, N. Y. ‘ollection ' 
alled 12,000 pounds. 
CUMBERLAND, Ky.—Over half the 
Photo: (top) Rotarian Curtis Wainscott 
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ALBION, 
MICHIGAN 


ick 
Approximately 40,000 
Over 15 tons « 


d i—‘Clean Out 
Week” appeal nett 


Oun1to—Town of 
VOU pounds. 
Three carload 
ported coming ir 
) Quota 50 ton 


- —_— , 
Twelve cario 


early May 


clothing p 


val of 400,000 
ickloads of hing 
I figure: 634,000 


shows 150 t of 
ians proud of their 


Cauir. — Rotarians 
netted 20 tor 
Rotary-headed com- 
that Ket re 
(Alaska was f on a 
drive.) 
tal collection: 250,000 


Over 30,000 pour ds of 


“xceeding its quota, 
collected 
»%k 400 cases to hold 
on 
A 50-member Club 
hree tons shipped early 


681 


ction 
ne bundle of clothes 
recent meeting 
Y.—Rotarians needed 
he 10,449 pound of 


was 150,000 
eded a million 
yute to Chairman 
industr is lo 


report: three tons 
tarians and their wives 


27,000 pounds of 


totarians reported 18,000 
more still cor 
Rotarians d 
cted and packed 


ss.—Volunteer truck 
tons of used 


tons report 
tons of cl 


irians were 


One thousand pounds 

yttarian’s showroom 
rly report 80,200 
coming it 


ION, .— ie town 


Rotarians helped col- 
lothing. 

Nearly three pounds 
2 pounds. 
ind a half of clothing, 
mpers, collected at the 
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Aid Young Swedes Students in the up 


on Career Hunt per classes of the 
secondary schools in 


VASTERAS, SWEDEN, have a better 
what awaits them in the world because 
the local Rotary Club undertook a pro 
gram of occupational counselling, in co 
Operation with school authorities. The 
pupils indicated occupational interests, 
and then had an opportunity to discuss 
the matter with business and 
sional leaders. The plan was so suc 
cessful that a repeat performance was 
asked, and assured. 


idea 


protes 


important activ- 


Guide Youth Plan A!! 


at Bulawayo ity from the Rotary 
point of vievV 


not necessarily transpire at Club meet- 
ings, members of the Rotary Club of 
BULAWAYO, SOUTH AFRICA, will 
Three Club members are serving on a 
committee which is to establish a club 
for young men and women, using £50,- 
000 which was left by the late Sir James 
McDonald for that purpose. 


does 


agree. 


‘“‘Salvage for Vic- 
tory” operations, now 
in their third year, 
are still going strong in Lone Beracu, 
Cauir., where a member of the Rotary 
Club has been sparkplugging the com- 
mittee to bigger and better records. 
Each month the city is salvaging ap 
proximately 400 tons of white and col- 
ored glass, to be reprocessed into new 
containers; from 40 to 50 tons of usable 
glass containers; eight tons of rags, 250 


Long Beach Is 
Long on Salvage 





WHAT ST. CLAIR, Mich., young people 
needed most, they told inquiring Rotar- 
ians, was a wholesome meeting place. 
Going to work cs a “big brother,” the 
Rotary Club interested city and school 
officials, put up cash, and helped or- 
ganize a Youth Club. Featuring dancing, 
table tennis, “pop.” etc., it attracts 
200 daily, teaches self-government, re- 
duces social infractions, and pays out! 
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‘ 
SAA * 


eporter | 





ra 


tons of tin cans, 15 tons of black iron, 
up to two tons of nonferrous metals; 6 
to 7 tons of steel; and 45,000 to 60,000 
pounds of waste fats. 


They Do it As any philatelist 
with Stamps will tell you, postage 
stamps have more 
than one purpose. Even used stamps 
are valuable, as witness the recent effort 
of the Educational Facilities Committee 
of the Rotary Club of JOHANNESBURG, 
SouTH AFriIcA, to raise £500 through the 
collection of cancelled postage stamps. 
Stamps are meeting another need 
in the Rotary Club of MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
There the International Relations Com- 
mittee is bringing together members 
who are interested in collecting them 
from the philatelist’s standpoint. 


Youths in CLAPHAM, 
ENGLAND, are figura- 
tively clapping 
hands for the local Rotary Club—for its 
members have formed an active ad- 
visory bureau to advise youngsters re- 
garding professions or careers which 
they may be considering. The Club 
membership has been divided, and ad- 
vice is offered in 54 different fields. 


Lads and Maids 
Learn of Trades 


And No Stomach Taking a tip from 
Aches Either! the United Nations 

Conference on Inter- 
national Organization then being held in 
SAN FRANCIscOo, members of the Rotary 
Club of Cuico, CaLir., introduced an in- 
ternational flavor at one of their recent 


Photos: Beitz 





meetings. 


The menu was definit 


resentative of the “four corne1 
world, with Norwegian meat b: 


nese noodles, 
molded Mexican 


zucchini 
slaw, 


a la It 
Englis! 


California butter, American ice 


French cookies, and 
Oh, yes, it 
manner.” 


‘Mercury’ Climbs 
with Attendance 


idea originated, and 


tary 


Brazilian 
was served “in 


a 


Members of t 


Clubs 
VILLE, VA., Where} 


CULPEP! 
where it was adopted) can tell 





Crean 


COle 


} 


instantaneously what their attendar 


record is at any meet- 
ing. The Clubs use a 
special type of ther- 
mometer, which is 
manually manipu- 
lated, and shows “hot” 
only when attendance 
is nearly perfect. 
When each member 
arrives at the meeting, 
he gets a small red 
block, which he drops 
down the “tube,” a 
track formed by 
grooved strips of 
wood which form 
either side of the col- 
umn. The unused 
blocks in the box at 
the side show who is 
absent. To remove 
wooden bulb is 


turned 





the 





bloc! 
to 





one 


>@)| 





Slight variations in membership c: 
adjusted by inserting dummy blo 
the lower end of the tube. 


Hot? Cool Off 
with a Memory! 


When the Sun 
sun beats dov 


ple in PICKERII 
OntT., CANADA, can always look 
the chilly fun they had on the vill 


skating rink last 
feel cool. 


Winter 
The ice-rink project, sa 





and 


be one of the best Community ‘« 


undertakings 


35 More Clubs 
on Rotary Roster 


ever tried 
was the work of the local Rotary 


in PICKE! 


Congratulations 
in order for 


Rotary Clubs—f 


eight countries around the world. 


are (with sponsors in parentheses) 


man (Spartanburg), S. C.; Plas 
(Richardson), Tex.; Enképing, Swe! 
Prattsburg (Naples), N. Y.; Ale 


(Damascus), Syria; 
bury), N. 


Mocksville 
C.; Skévde, Sweden; Stan 
England; Camberley, England; 


(Sai 


Vi 
M 


Ephraim (Gloucester City), N. J.; F 
ala-Lockhart (Andalusia and Opp), 4 
Weston (South Side of St. Joseph), } 
Lahti, Finland; Ackerman (Loui- 


Miss.; Moradabad, 
(Lucknow), India; 


India; 
Bruce 


Be 


THE ROTARIAN 
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y 
dmpcllatin Gives so successful did 
bem Guidance ey aeem the nt 
cational 
Spons it 
I il Club ( 4 
ire yr yl ins ) t 
¢ r ~ é 100 l 
F, . 
5 S¢ e 
r) ¢ one i i 
| r€ ai the \y ) 
bme Is Where The Rota yf 
¥ SATIDA cy y 
e Beans Are ul A, ns 
4 the distinct f he 
; \ Rotar ( > 
T ‘ nt! ma 
4 ] Leeting ¢ 
hh est s, in 
as iff e Elks iS 
I rved b 
rh sc OX 
church basement: f a 
) 1e Elks hor ut 
ale: 1 
; é g room. Proceeds 
+ ; ert 
0 socla went to tne Clubs 
Cr. Children Fund. 
ams Club at Sea Seldom in wartime 
: . ] , ’ > nH tarr ’ 
BTemporarily loes a Rota Club 
have the opportu- 
nl er g on the high seas, but 
u ( of SAN PEDRO, CALIF., 
] ne « the members, a boat 
nvited his fellows to try outa 
ew seagoing vessel (see cut). 
y whett by the fresh salt air 
led to aboard ship. 


( elong Long Concerned about the 


Child Aid welfare of all local 
children, the Rotary 

GEELONG, AUSTRALIA, has taken 

P interest in several crippled 
ingsters. One was given an invalid 


ilipers and crutches were pro- 
sed for and a third was 





another; 











WITHOUT benefit 
enjoyed the delicacies of fish and poi and 
of sea and garden at the charter banquet 
of the Rotary Club of West Kauai, in the Ha- 


of silverware, Rotarians 





waiian Islands. The Club has the distinction 


of being the farthest west from Rotary head 
quarters—if all Clubs on the other side 
of the International Dateline are “east.” 


rian Ewart Adar 





; 
: 


il 





| 


PoEy 


’ 


us 


INL) JACQUELINE 


A QUIZ KIDS program featured a recent 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Kokomo, Ind. 
Quizmaster (Rotarian) Edward A. Kaegi plied 
“tough ones” to four high-school honor stu- 





4s 


Di 





dents: Kathleen Peters, John Sweet, Jacque- 
line Johnson, and Dale Klingerman. Variety 
was added when two members dressed as 


“kids” arrived late, answered “‘pushovers.” 





ROTARIANS of San Pedro, Calif., recently 
went to sea—and saw how a new boat rides. 


>» 





Their host was Member John Rados, center, 
clad in the plaid windbreaker (also see item). 
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RAILROAD DAY was observed with a spe 
cial program by the Del Rio, Tex., Rotary 
Club. Railwaymen were guests, and officers 
dressed in railroaders’ garb. In the pho 
to: “Conductors” Drury Wood and Paul Poag, 
Club President and Secretary; and “Engai- 
neer” J. B. Morris, the Sergeant-at-arms. 
given school fees, books, and tools. Dur 
ing the past Rotary year the Club pr 
vided 6,783 pints of m to three kin 
dergartens, bringing the tal amount of 
milk distributed in 11 years to 140,124 
pints, at a cost of £1,160. 


They Toil The Houston, TeEx., 


and Spin. ... Rotary Club Log lets 
it be nown that, in 


keeping with its Club By-Laws, at least 
two-thirds of the Club income is ex 
pended for philanthropic purposes 
which proves that Rotarians of Houston 
are not “lilies of the field, but do their 
bit of toiling and spinning.” 





Collect Tin Several business 
by the Ton firms donated trucks 
and drivers for the 


recent Rotary-sponsored tin-salvage col 
lection in NORTHFIELD, MINN. The total 
“take” that day was almost seven tons 
and plans were made for another pick 
up a few weeks hence. 


Numberless Rotary 
Clubs have found 
home-talent minstrel 
shows both entertaining and profitable 
Folks in Tipton, INp., recently greeted 
the local Club's first annual show with 
so much enthusiasm that there is every 


Minstrel Show 
Brings in ‘Dough’ 





Photo: Mendenhall 


NEED FUNDS—or just fun? 
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Try a minstrel show. Tipton, Ind., did (left)... 





likelihood the idea will be perpetuated. 
The net profit was $675, which will help 
equip a room in the proposed new 
county hospital. . Another Club with 
“minstrelitis” is that in LUDINGTON, MICH. 
Its show was a feature at the annual 
ladies’ night, and has been given for 
several neighboring Clubs (see cut). 


totarians living in 
MaAcoms, ILL., have 
long been interested 
in what makes youngsters tick, for they 
have been sponsoring a Junior Olympics 
for the past 20 years, and also are coép 
erative sponsors of a clinic for crippled 
children. The Olympics has grown from 
a 120-contestant affair to one with 500 
enthusiastic youths, with entries from 
all over the county. Seventy young 


Make ‘em Tick, 
Well and Sick 


sters, all under 12, were brought to the 
latest clinic, and many parents left with 
hopeful hearts after the care given the 
children and instructions furnished in 


individual cases. 


‘Shot’ Stirs A “shot” fired into 
Troops to Life the air at a District 

Rotary meeting not 
so many months ago landed in the con 
science of the then President of the 
SHARPSBURG-ETNA-ASPINWALL, Pa., Rotary 
Club. It was the charge that many 





aiid 
— 





“THE ROTARIAN,” a Scout cabin built by 


the Sharpsburg-Etna-Aspinwall, Pa., Rotary. 


Club. It has a 20-bunk capacity (see item). 


Clubs have not been of constructive 
benefit to their communities. Since 
then the SHARPSBURG-ETNA-ASPINWALL 
Club has built a spacious Boy Scout 
cabin christened “The Rotarian” (see 
cut), and has organized eight new Scout 
troops and reorganized another, and is 
forming six more. 


For proof that the 
Rotary wheel is run 
ning well in Sweden, 
note these thumbnail reports of Club 


Wheel Turns 
in Sweden 








activities: Three-minute Rota 
feature each meeting of the L 
Club. . . . Discussions highlight 
ings of the Club of VASTERAs. 
Club of SODERHAMN has a set 
with “my job” talks the first 
the month, Rotary discussions 
ond, Vocational and Community Ss 
subjects the third; and Inte: 
Service and miscellaneous sul 
fourth. ... Free samples of 
products are frequently distril 
meetings of the Club in GEFLi 


Name in News? Good ex} 


Then ‘Cough Up’ 


are worth a 
members of 
tary Club of St. ALBANs, VT. Ea: ee 
a batch of newspaper clip; 
handed to the Club President | 
paperman member, and if the 
whose name is called can « 
reason for the publicity, he escay 
a 5-cent fine. Otherwise it’s a d 
fines help pay for camping tri] 
Club youngsters who otherwi 
not have that pleasure. 


Ballinger Boys Rotarians « l —_ 
‘on the Ball’ INGER, TEX., i sn 

of their Cl 
sored Boy Scout troop—and thi 
reason to be. Among other thir “Ho 
Scouts have distributed Office « us 
Information posters, aided in vi 
sales, gathered waste paper, qualifie«] , 
for the membership award of the Scouf ..») 
Council for getting new memb: £ 
qualified for the Silver Jubilee a 
the Council. 


Youngsters Aim at Pupils in the 


Five-Point Goal elementary s< ans. 

in Woop River, | Thou 
have a better understanding of citize 1 sl 
ship qualities, thanks to the lola 
“good citizens” class sponsored nks 


local Rotary Club. For the p: 
years the Club has presented m¢ 
the boy and girl from each sch« 
measure up the best on these fiv: 


















zenship qualities”: courtesy, 
obedience, trustworthiness, and I 


ship. 


Or Call It ‘Camp Service clubs! 
Cooperation’ JAMESTOWN, No. Dat 
have the interests 
the youth of the community at hear 
For more than 20 years the Rotary 4a 
Kiwanis clubs have sponsored Cai 
Rokiwan, and the Lions Club has hel 
by paying the fees for underprivileg 
youngsters who [Continued on page # 


















and so did Ludington, Mich. (above). See item about 





THE ROTARIAN 





Community-park idea took root after a 





Rotary meeting....Here’s how it grew. 





is more than a tub with sun-tan accommodations. 
Surrounding it are picnic spots and sports facilities of all kinds. 
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in a single sultry Summer's day. 

The park in which the pool is set 
has many other reasons for popularit 
—and I found most of ’em. The $400,- 
000 property, which was built with 
Federal aid, also has a concrete stadi- 
um, a race track, tennis courts, a grid 
iron, a ball diamond; an auditorium 
used for basketba lances, etc., and 
housing a rifle range and a Littlé The 
ater. Within the 45 acres are picnt 
grounds—with 16 stone stoves, a tots’ 
playground, and courts for croquet 
and “barnyard golf.” 

Spark behind the park is Rotarian 
Harlan E. George, park supervisor, 


} } 


who is backed by an able advisory 
board which include several Rotari 
ans. The whole project was, in fact, 
conceived by local Rotarians after a 
Rotary meeting—but in the best Ro 
tary tradition they made it a city-wide 
effort. 

—Yours, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Ml ..w-1-p-p-n-E-n Club. Through 


out the four sessions of the Interna 
tional Assembly held recently in Chi 
cago, PRESIDENT RicHarp H. WELLS had a 


lot of fun in announcing to the In 


coming District Governors that he 
wanted them all to belong to the 
“M-T-W-T-B-P-R-E-H Club.” After let 


ting them think about the initials he 
told them on the last day that the club 
name means “Make Tom Warren the 
Best President Rotary Ever Had,” and 
challenged each Governor to do his best 
to fulfill the admonition 

Institutes Increase. The Rotary yeai 
just closed saw a sizable increase in the 
number of Institutes of International 
Understanding as compared with 1943 
44. In 1944-45 there were 401 Institutes; 
in the previous year, 290. Present indi 
cations are that there will be a consider 
increase in the number held this 
year. In 1944-45, Institutes were held in 
30 different Districts District 151 
(in Michigan) heading up the parade 
with 38. Other leaders included No. 176 
with 35; No. 164 with 30; No. 180 with 


27; and No. 105 with 25 


able 


with 


Honors. Epwin A. LINK, Jr., Rotarian 
of Binghamton, N. Y., inventor of the 
renowned Link aviation trainer 
THE RorarRiAn for December, 1944), has 
been announced as winner for 1945 of 
the Potts gold medal of the Franklin 
Institute. 


(see 


Foundation Objectives. The 1945 Con 
vention of Rotary International adopted 
a resolution rescinding the five specific 
objectives of the Rotary Foundation 
which were adopted in 1944. 

The objectives of the Foundation are 
therefore those set forth in the Declara 
tion of Trust adopted in 1930-31, and 
the By-Laws of Rotary International 
The Board and the Trustees have 
adopted a resolution interpreting the 
meaning of the 


purposes as 


coming 


ralchpaddings 





within the Internal Revenue Code of the 
Application 
has been made to the Commissioner of 
United 


United States of America. 


Internal Revenue within the 
States for a ruling exempting the in 
come of the Foundation from the pay 


ment of income tax and also granting 
within the 
United States the right to deduct such 


donors to the Foundation 
contributions from their income-tax re 
turns within the maximum 
et forth within the 


Code. 


Internal 


limitations 


Revenue 





R. I. Elections 


One of the first actions taken by 
the 1945-46 Board of Directors of 
Rotary International at its first 
meeting in Chicago, Ill., early in 
July, was the selection of three 
Vice-Presidents, as follows: Her- 
bert J. Taylor, of Chicago, IIl., 
First Vice-President; C. T. Wang, 
of Chungking, China, Second Vice- 
President; and Carlos Hoerning, of 
Santiago, Chile, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The Board named Silvester 
Schiele, of Chicago, Ill., as Treas- 
urer, to succeed the late Rufus F. 
Chapin. 











Author. Repairing Our Religion 
(Christopher Publishing House, $2) is 
the title of a book which has come from 
the pen of THE Rev. G. Curtis JONEs, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Washing 
ton, N. C. 


Headlines. It isn’t often that Ro 
tarians feel so close to the news as did 
the members of the Rotary Club of 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Md., recently, 
when CLintTon P. ANDERSON, an honorary 
member (who holds similar membership 
in Albuquerque, N. Mex.), was invited 
to the Club’s annual stag party by 
WALTER G. KOLB, then Club President. 
ROTARIAN ANDERSON, a Past President of 








GENERAL officers of Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland have been elected 
for 1945-46. They are (left to right) Presi- 
dent Tom Benson (senior active member), 
of Littlehampton, England; Vice-President J. 
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H. B. Young (accounting service), of Canter- 
bury, England; Immediate Past President T. 
H. Rose (senior active), of Birmingham, Eng- 
land; and Treasurer Herbert Schofield (educa- 
tion—colleges), of Loughborough, England. 





Rotary International, had just been », 
pointed as Secretary of Agriculture. , 
after a session with reporters, ph, 
raphers, and newsreel men, he rrie 
over to the Rotary meeting. -_ & 


Ihe 


Retires. Dr. CHARLES E. Barxgy 4 
member of the Rotary Club of } yel 
Rapids, Mich., on June 30 closed 


of lecturing under the auspice Ba 
tary International. During his long par 
tary service he has ap " 
peared before more pSh 
than 5,000 Rotary Club nd, 
gatherings in the pe | 
United States and sf | 
Canada, in 3,093 com he ar 
munities. Counting ’ rly 
seven years’ speaking & rial 
engagements before i th 
he came with Rotary ers 
in 1919, he has spoken pedi 
before more than 7,000 Barker lub 
college and high-school groups 
ing 4,850,000 students. He has ; 
dressed some 3,500 audiences of 
on the importance of rearing « 2 
sanely. Dr. BARKER came int 
nence first as physical instructo pep 
LIAM Howarp TAFT during the old 
( 


Presidency of the United Stat 
though he is retiring, Dr. BARKE: 
to “keep his hands on the wheel 
turing before Rotary Clubs part 
and writing several books for w 
has been collecting data. He wi 
his headquarters in Chicago, Ill. 








Another ‘E.’ A third “E” star f 
cently awarded the Micro Switch Divi 
sion (First Industrial Corporation), ¢ 


Freeport, Ill., for efficiency in \ pre 
duction. Three members of the Free 
port Rotary Club—WALTER B. S« 
ARTHUR L. RICHE, and W. W. G1 . Mi 
are company executives. 





ot 
Food for Thought. Having fo: ye 
lems these days? Consider some of t es 
which face WEesLEY T. WILKE, Gove! n fu 
of District 100 (Hawaii). He is direct y he 
of the USO Army and Navy ( a 
Honolulu, T. H., where are dish mes 
daily a ton of bananas and 350 gallons aby 
ice cream for banana splits—servé - 
soup bowls. The club serves 30, e Pr 
a day, sleeps 900 every night. R 
VES] 
Hats. As many of his friends pas 
CHARLES L. WHEELER, of San Fran pia 
Calif., Past President of Rotary Int _— 
tional, wears a black Homburg * : 
occasion. Mrs. WHEELER has learned t = 
he often absentmindedly leaves it ai 


LorD CRANBORNE, a member of the 

delegation at the recent United N 
Conference on International Organiz 
tion, meeting in San Francisco, 
wears a black Homburg, One da) 
ing the Conference, Lorp CRrANnsORM 
went to visit a friend living in the sam 
apartment building as the WHEELERs. & 
fore entering the apartment he pla 
his “topper” on the foyer table outs 
Soon Mrs. WHEELER came along. §| 
the hat, thought it was her husbants§ 
put it away—and left the building. W! 
Lorp CRANBORNE emerged from 
friend’s apartment, ready to dash ofl! 


THE ROTARIAN 








tne name 
ERBERT E 
ied excited 


i Supel 


Olde st’? 


| ted 
)HN” MILLI 
ends. affect 
him, bt 
st plan of 
e District A 
ved as the n 
snabled his Cl 
ill fields wit 
abit” in the M 
MILLIGAN’S perfe 
record was broken at 1S8-vear 
‘all by temporary illness His 


1-1] ire Past Presidents of 


lic re 
lecks 
hospitalized service 
to an appeal broad 
RADIOMAN Bos Hawk, 
much of the 

is due to the 

Rotary Clubs 


iccess 


*xcellent 


Silver Beavers. Out of 13 Silver 
iwards which have been made 
Wash., 
ee have gone to active members 
al Rotary Club: Ray DALTON, 
and EARLE MACKEY 


Everett district since 


HN KOHNE, 
Accomplishment. When the talk 
‘doing the impossible,” mem- 
the Rotary Club of Ripley, Miss., 
i ready example in the life of 
v President, Davin E. GuyTON. 
totally blind since the age of 
ids three college degrees, has 


1945 


GUST, 








For Significant Achievement 


INNERS have just been an- 

nounced in the second an 

nual competition for the 
President’s Award for “significant 
achievements in promoting the 
[Rotary] ideal of set 

The contest, first instituted in 
1943-44, provides for the recognition 
of the Rotary Club in each District 
which shows the most significant 
results in putting a well-rounded 
program of Rotary into effect dur 
ing the year. 

Winning entries have been re 
ported by the Governors in the ma 
jority of the Districts. In the Dis 
tricts having competition, some 


vice.” 


Governors reported as many as 12 
to 15 entries. 

The Club President in Refugio, 
Tex., winner in District 130, had 
this comment: “The winning of the 
President’s Award by our Club 
means so much to us, and not only 


to our Club, but to our entire community 


The 


preside nts Awary 


To all Rotarians ®rert i nas 
This Citation is awarded by the 
President of Rotary [ternational 


to the Rotary Club of 


OT the most significant achievements 
4 i promoting The Jdeal of Service 
in this district during 1944-1945; m 
developing a strong club; in promoting 


high ethical standards in business and 





. + 
professions: in benefiting the community 
and its people; in advancing international 
understanding and goodwill 


SEVENTY-TWO Rotary Clubs around the 
world have received this—'‘life size.” 


I only wish that you could have 


witnessed the expressions and enthusiasm when your letter was read 


to the Club at our last meeting 
District Governor Omer H. Stubbs 


To me it will never be forgotten.” 


(No. 162), of Ludlow, Ky., stated, “I 


am very much pleased with all the reports relative to the individual Rotary 


Club records of Club Service, Vocatic 
International Service.” 
Listed numerically, below, are the 


District Club 
: Glasgow, Scotland* 

Middlesbrough, England 
Newton-le-Willows, England 
Nuneaton, England 
Tottenham, England 
Cordoba, Mexico 
Agua Prieta, Mexico 
Bauta, Cuba 
Santiago, Chile 
San José, Costa Rica 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
Maui, Hawaii 
Penticton, B. C 
Alameda, Calif. 
Patterson, Calif. 
Glendale, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz 
Billings, Mont. 
Littleton, Colo 
Red Deer, Alta., 
Fargo, No. Dak 
Clay Center, Kans. 
Clinton, Okla 
Lamesa, Tex 
Donna, Tex 
Refugio, Tex. 
West Liberty, Iowa 
Independence, Mo. 

135 West Plains, Mo. 

136 Cotter, Ark 

140 Indianola, Miss. 

141 Meridian, Miss 

143. Ishpeming, Mich. 

144 Waupun, Wis 

146 Edwardsville, IIl. 

147 Chicago Heights, Il. 

148 Champaign, Ill. 


*Indicates Club was also winner in 


, Canada 


Canada 


ynal Service, Community Service, and 
1944-45 winners: 


District Club 

149 Marion, Ill 
Port Huron, Mich 
Romulus, Mich 
Muncie, Ind. 
Brazil, Ind.* 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington Court House, Ohio 
St. Matthews, Ky 
Ludlow, Ky.* 
Paris, Tenn 
Austell-Clarkdale, Ga.* 
Lake Wales, Fla 
Sudbury, Ont., Canada 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Montreal-Westward, Montreal, 

Que., Canada* 
Canisteo, N. Y 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Bradford, Pa. 
Washington, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa.* 
Belleville, N. J. 
Cranford, N. J. 
Salem, N. J.* 
Staunton, Va. 
Kilmarnock-Irvington-White- 
stone, Va. 

188 Shelby, N. C.* 

189 Yanceyville, N. C. 

190 Woodruff, S. C. 

196 Belmont, Mass.* 

197 Needham, Mass 

198 Pawtucket, R. I 

199 Westfield, Mass.* 

200 New London, Conn 


1943-44. 
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ROTARIAN Guyton “gets around” (see item) 


headed a college department, has been 
a newspaper correspondent for over a 
quarter of a century, president of a bank 
has had more than 1,000 poems pub 
lished, and holds a gold medallion given 
by the Brooklyn Week for the Blind for 
“distinguished achievement” in fields 
not usually attempted by the blind. He 
is also a popular speaker (see cut) 


Presidents. When Dr. PercivAL HALL, 
a Rotarian, recently retired after serving 
as president of Gallaudet College, in 
Washington, D. C., the only college for 
the deaf in the world, he was succeeded 
by another Rotarian, LEONARD M. ELsTAap, 
of Faribault, Minn. Dr. Haut had served 


the college for more than 25 years 


Greeters. When Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, made his 
recent homecoming visit in Independ 
ence, Mo., he was met by a special 
tion committee which included Rorar 
IANS Nat D. JACKSON, CHARLES D. Buck 
LEY, and OrRIN Moon 
HARDER, court reporter, transcribed the 
President’s address for the press 


recep 
f 


ROTARIAN HOWARD 


Informality. Illustrative of the friend- 
ly atmosphere that characterized the 
Conference at San Francisco is a little 
incident, related by Cyrus P. BarRNuM, 
Assistant Secretary of Rotary Interna 
tional and an associate consultant to the 
U. S. State Department. He was in the 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel dining room, 
sitting alone at a table, when he saw a 
man waiting to be seated. The room 
was crowded, so Cy suggested to the 
head waiter that he would be glad to 
share his table. The waiter seated the 
stranger there, and an interesting 45 
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FAITHFUL attendance records were recognized in an unusual way 
when the Rotary Club of Hagerstown, Md., observed its 30th anni- 
versary recently. Members with attendance records of 15 years or 
more took charge of arrangements. They are (left to right) N. B. 
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minute conversation ensued. Before 
they left they exchanged cards and for 
the first time Cy realized with whom he 
had been dining. On the card was: 
“Hector Davip Castro, Ambassador Ex 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of El 


Salvador.” 


Returns. Dr. CLAYTON WILLIAMS, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Cincin 
nati, Ohio, who for years was in charge 
of the “American Church” in Paris 
France, and who left that city in July, 
1940, with his family while helping eva 
uate people from one side of town as the 


Germans were coming in on the other, 


is going back to continue his work. He 
had gone back to France with supplies 


and medicine for prisoners of war, but 
had held a pastorate in Cincinnati after 
the United States entered the war. 
Among other documents which Dr. WiL 
LIAMS is taking with him is a message 
signed by the 1944-45 International 
Service Committee of the Rotary Club of 
Cincinnati to members of former Rotary 


Clubs in Europe. 


‘Baby Bonds.’ When JoHN LAMBERT 
HARRIS, new born and lusty lunged, ar 
rived recently at the home of ROTARIAN 
AND Mrs. DANIEL Harris, in Oberlin, Ohio, 
Dad didn’t pass the cigars. No, sir!— 
but here’s what he did pass: To each 
member of his Rotary Club Rorarian 
HARRIS gave a $5 war stamp album in 
which the first stamp had been attached. 
Instructions were that the recipient 
present the album to some child—and 
to see that it was filled. The members 
weren't a bit peeved at not getting a 
smoke—as their loud applause proved. 


President Speaks. High tribute was 
paid to Rotary in Colombia recently 
when Dr. ALFonso LOpEz, President of 
the Republic of Colombia, made a spe 
cial flight from Bogota, the capital, to 
Cali to open the recent Conference of 
District 40. He was one of the founder 
members of the Rotary Club of Bogota. 


Dig In. Remember the frontispiece of 
THE Rotarian for February? It pictured 
two former Rotarians and their “Rotary 
Club” fox hole on Leyte. One of them, 
LIEUTENANT D. L. MULForD, of Montclair, 
N. J., now figures in the news from Oki 
nawa, where he reports a “Rotary Club” 
is now meeting. Among the “rules of 
meeting” are these: “Members will bring 
helmet, weapon, and shovel—fox-hole 
facilities being somewhat meager. The 
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Kurzenknabe, 20 years; Secretary P. E. Gruber, 17; E. N. Funkho 
19; J. R. Tenney, 20; F. S. Leiter (Chairman), 22; 1944-45 Presid 
F. M. Thomas; J. F. Ridenour, 20; R. P. Smith, 20; W. G. Porter! 
E. K. Bachtell, 22; M. B. Ridenour, 15. (Not shown, L. V. Hershey. ' 






first half hour of every meeting 
devoted to digging. . . . The Lun 
Committee will make an _ imm, 
search of the island for chi 
quettes and peas, so as to have 
supply on hand for meetings. 
event of artillery shelling b: 
luncheon is half over (bet 
chicken and peas are served) 
checks will be issued which wil 
for any subsequent meeting.” 


Acrostic. There have been n 
er acrostical interpretations of 
but here’s how Rotarian B. F. \ 
of Des Moines, Iowa, believes 
phabet of Rotary” should be d 

R for responsiveness 

QO for obligation and opport 

T for tolerance 

A for activity.and attitude 

R for radiation 


Y for YOU 
Attenders. Perfect-attenda 
ords are “blooming” here ar 


around the Rotary world. Hi: 
“bouquet” 
year “garden” of District 122, in 
VERNER V. ALQuistT, 14 years, ( 
ter; SIpNEY A. BILLINGS, 13, Dow) 

rY C. Cox, 13, and C. Oris Bosto 
Dorado; JOHN <A. HAHNENKI 
GEORGE D. Tusss, 12, Norton; E 
CURRAN, 13, and LOREN H. Mor 
Pratt; ARTHUR M. McCarry, 12, S 
JESSE J. BREWER, 10, Syracuse; F 
SMART, 10, Stafford; and CHARLEs H 
BRANDT and FLoyp B. HoLuincswé 
Wellington. ...To that add the 1 
two members of the Club in Vince 
Ind.: Leo A. Simon, with 13 ye: 
JAMES E. LAwrigz, with 11. (A 
coming issue of THE ROTARIAN wv 

a pictorial of Rotarians with bette 
15 years’ perfect-attendance rec 


picked from the t 


Request. Among actions take 
Joard of Directors of Rotary 
tional at its meeting in May was 
quest that all Incoming District G 
nors, when making plans for the 
District Assemblies, comply ful 
the letter and also the spirit of a: 
ernmental wartime regulations 
may apply to the holding of gath« 
in their respective countries. 


Suzie. While working at the « 


stand at the local USO, Rorarian A. } 
WHISLER, Of Oceanside, Calif., was ¢ 
proached by a young sailor. Sul 
doesn’t like picture shows,” reported! 
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ir 1945-4 
jims and Objects T. H. Ro bb n- 
" 1, 4 i1i1rman 
( Horace B. Griffe l i 
5.A 1 ( Frat J. H 
| ‘2 ‘ 
Nn AL SERVICE John J. Walker, 
gS th Africa i/i te: 
Hove Geneva, N. Y., U.S.A. 
( NIty § cE: S. Kendrick 
Jac )! lle, Fla., U.S.A 4 /- 
tilea W Doe, Oakland, Calif., 
iS 


ONAL SERVICE: Jorge M. Ze 

1, Peru {lternate: Arthur 
Montreal, Que., Canada 

Canadian Advisory—Arthur Lagueux, 

) Que., Canada, Chairman; Ed 

). Fletcher, Vancouver, B. C., Can 

C. MacMillan, Sydney,’'N. S., 

: Fran Di Perney, Hamilton, 

) ada; Arthur W. Widnall, Fort 

Ont., Canada 


(Constitution and By-Laws—Charles 







l, Greenwich, Conn., U.S.A., 

Ivan Culbertson, Wilming 

Ye U.S.A Frank E. Spain, Birm 
Ala., U.S.A 

1946 Convention—Albert Z. Baker, 

Ohio, U.S.A., Chait in; 


\. Abey, Reading, Pa., U.S.A.; 
iwueux, Quebec, Que., Canada; 
Rose, Birmingham, England; 
Serratosa Cibils, Montevideo, 
Jeff H. Williams, Chickasha, 
a, U.S.A 
947 Convention—Harry F. Russell, 
tings, Nebr., U.S.A., Chairman: Cesar 
irade, Guayaquil, Ecuador; How- 
7, Evans, Two Rivers, Wis., U.S.A.; 
E. Osborne, Calgary, Alta., Can- 
T. H. Rose, Birmingham, England; 
Wm. Schneidereith, Baltimore, Md., 


outh American Extension (North- 
Region )—Miguel Herrejon, Morelia, 


AN AuGuUST, 1945 





_ATHE ROTARIAN’S 
HOLE-INn-ONE CLUB 




















OLFERS still thrill and always will on 
making a hole-in-one. For an idea of 
what the feat feels like see these 17 


Rotarians—new members (Nos. 626 to 
642) in THE RorTartian’s Hole-in-One Clut 


* * * 


Walter R. Angle (left), Wichita, Kans., 
Westlink G. C., 149 yds. (twice in two 
lays); C. E. Harrison Peters 


burg, Fla., Clark’s 


Carl A. Lamus, Sacra 
mento, Calif., Del Paso 
cS. c.. 7 yeu: &. & 
Mueller, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Kent C. C., 165 
yds.; Charles I. Nathan, 
Auckland, New Zealand, 
Middlemore G. C., 155 
yds 





(right), St 





Earle Bevins, Chico, 
Calif., Bidwell Mun 
G. C.; A. E. Clark, Pauls 
Valley, Okla., Rennie G. 
C., 145 yds.; Wendell W. 
Dykeman, Chelsea, 
Mass., Unicorn C. C. 


165 yds. 





Arthur E. James, Syd 
ney, Australia, Katoom 
ba G. C., 125 yds.; Jo 
seph Anderson, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, 
Bally Haly G. C., 157 
yds.; C. E. Carey, Jr., 
Denver, Colo., Denver 
C. C., 160 yds. 


Lewis L. Fawcett, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Megun 
ticook G. C., 117 yds.; G. 
W. Moore, Jr., Petaluma, 
Calif., Petaluma G. & C. 
C., 145 yds. (also 160 
yds.); Ben Prugh, Kau 
kauna, Wis., Butte des 
Morts G. C., 117 yds. 


Haskell Anderson, 
Wellington, New Zea- 
land, Miramar Links; 
W. A. Johnson, Kerr- 
ville, Tex., Kerrville C. 
C., 145 yds.; Henry M. 
Rankin, Toledo, Ohio, 
Sylvania C. C., 145 yds. 
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Mexico, Chairman; Luis Alberto Cordo- 
vez, Guayaquil, Ecuador; Fidel Correa, 
Medellin, Colombia; Agustin Gomez Lu- 
bian, Santa Clara, Cuba; Salomon Ibarra 
Mayorga, Managua, Nicaragua. 

South American Extension (South- 
ern Region)—Pedro Menendez Lees, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, chairman; Julio 
3ustamante Pinto, Rancagua, Chile; Fer- 
min Carrion Mattos, Huacho, Peru; José 
Francisco Luis Castiglione, Santiago del 
istero, Argentina; Ernesto Imbassahy 
de Mello, Niteroi, Brazil. 

Extension Committee for United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Bermuda (Eastern Region)—Emmor 
Roberts, Marlton-Medford-Vincentown, 
N. J., U.S.A., Chairman; John T. Gray, 
Jr., Brownsville, Tenn., U.S.A.; Joseph 
S. Merritt, Dundalk, Md., U.S.A.; Hal S. 
Orr, Rocky Mount, N. C., U.S.A.; Har- 
mon Edmund Rice, Huntsville, Ont., 
Canada. 

Extension Committee for United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Bermuda (Western Region )—Louis L. 
Roth, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A., Chairman; 
John N. McFadden, Dauphin, Man., Can- 
ada; Charles E. Paxton, Sweetwater, 
Tex., U.S.A.; William D. Shannon, Seat- 
tle, Wash., U.S.A.; Joe J. Weigel, Dodge 
City, Kans., U.S.A. 

Finance—Percy Hodgson, Pawtucket, 
R, I., U.S.A.; Chairman; Harry C. Bulk- 
eley, Abingdon, Ill, U.S.A.; Tom J. 
Davis, Butte, Mont., U.S.A.; Norman G. 
Foster, Ottawa, Ont., Canada; J. Edd 
McLaughlin, Ralls, Tex., U.S.A. 









F.. VERSATILITY, crown the po- 
tato! You can bake, boil, fry, or 
mash it . . chip, shoestring, rice, 
or hash it. You can reduce it to al- 
cohol, starch, or flour, or dignify it 
on menus as pomme de terre. But 
that isn’t all. 

In this stanch old vegetable, which 
has crept around the world from its 
native soil in the South American 
Andes, there may lie the promise of 
independence for many a man back 
from the war. 

Members of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago saw a sign of that promise 
at a recent meeting. To their ros- 
trum stepped a soldier of World War 
I—a Belgian who, finding the old 
home farm in Flanders devastated by 
war, had migrated to America and 
to Michigan. There in Delta County 
he had started afresh, cutting timber 
to save money, saving money to buy 
a farm. By hand-stiffening toil, Emil 
DeBacker —that’s his name— won 
that farm, made it one of the finest 
in the area. But what helped him 
greatly on his steep climb to pros- 
perity was the lowly, homely, ubiqui- 
tous “spud.” 

Delta County has always been good 
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Futures in ‘Spuds’ 





Investment—J. Edd McLaughlin, 
Ralls, Tex., U.S.A., Chairman; Silvester 
Schiele, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. (Treasurer 
of Rotary International); Herbert J. 
Taylor, Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 

Magazine—Lyman L, Hill, Evansville, 
Ind., U.S.A... Chairman; Stanley R. 
Clague, Chicago, Ill, U.S.A.; Carlos 
Hoerning, Santiago, Chile; Fred K. 
Jones, Spokane, Wash., U.S.A.; T. J. 
Rees, Swansea, Wales; C. Reeve Vanne- 
man, Albany, N. Y., U.S.A. 

On Participation of Rotarians in the 
Postwar World—Richard C. Hedke, De- 
troit, Mich., U.S.A., Chairman; Ben M. 
Cherrington, Denver, Colo., U.S.A.; Wil- 
liam R. Dowrey, Vancouver, B. C., Can- 
ada; Luther H. Hodges, New York, 
N. Y., U.S.A.; Louis F. Lambelet, Val de 
Travers, Switzerland; Paul B. McKee, 
Portland, Oreg., U.S.A.; Mario de Ca- 
margo Penteado, Campinas, Brazil; G. 
M. Verrall Reed, Southgate, England; 
Stanley Spurling, Hamilton, Bermuda; 
B. T. Thakur, Calcutta, India; J. Ray- 
mond Tiffany, Hoboken, N. J., U.S.A.; J. 
Burgess Watt, Hobart, Australia; Rus- 
sell A. Williams, Miami, Fla., U.S.A.; 
Aly Emine Yehia Pasha, Alexandria, 
Egypt; Jorge M. Zegarra, Lima, Peru. 

Alternates-at-large : Howard 8. LeRoy, 
Washington, D. C., U.S.A.; Luis Ma- 
chado, Havana, Cuba; Walter J. Math- 
erly, Gainsville, Fla., U.S.A.; Joseph 
Rauch, Louisville, Ky., U.S.A. 

Rotary International Headquarters 
—Carl E. Bolte, Slater, Mo., U.S.A., 
Chairman; Irvin W. Cubine, Martins- 


potato land—but some years ago 
Escanaba Rotarians and the Es- 
canaba Potato Boosters Associa- 
tion—in which Rotarians play a 
significant part — began encour- 
aging farmers toward a goal of 
more and better potatoes. The 
suggestion “took” with Emil De- 
Backer, and, last year, on a ten- 
acre potato patch he set a pro- 
duction record of 715 bushels 
per acre! On each acre he 
grossed about $1,000. From 40 acres 
of potatoes he took 22,000 bushels— 
an average of 530 bushels per acre. 
That, plus the fact that he won first 
prize in a certified seed-growing con- 
test, sets him up as the Potato King 
of Michigan. 

DeBacker isn’t alone; seven of his 
neighbors won 500-bushel yields. 
Twenty-seven harvested more than 
200 bushels per acre—which, before 
farmers and businessmen got to- 
gether, was a bumper crop. 

But no potato man, least of all 
Michigan’s “spud” champion, claims 
potato growing a soft snap. Telling 
Chicago Rotarians how he plowed, 
disced, harrowed, manured, mineral- 
ized, seeded, cultivated, and (ten 





LEFT to right: Potato, DeBacker, and Gramlich. 


ville, Va., U.S.A.; Doane R. Farr, g 
ton, Okla., U.S.A.; Carlos Hoerning ; 
tiago, Chile; Fred K. Jones, Spok, 
Wash., U.S.A.; Oliver C. McIntyre, 
monton, Alta., Canada; John 3B, Poy 
Whittier, Calif., U.S.A.; Herbert J, 7, 
lor, Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. ; 
Rotary Foundation—Douglas A. », 
enson, Sherbrooke, Que., Canada. Che 
man; Marvel Beem, Los Angeles ¢ , 
U.S.A.; Marshall E. Cornett, Klan: 
Falls, Oreg., U.S.A.; M. C. Gallas 
Billings, Mont., U.S.A.; Samuel G, C 
line, Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A.: Ang 
Mitchell, Melbourne, Australia: p 
Monroe, Clayton, N. Mex., U.S.A.; Wajy 
D. Shultz, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.\. | 
South American Committee of (, 
laboration among Rotary Clubs—(C,)) 
da Costa Ribeiro, Fortaleza, Bra, 
Chairman; Fermin Carrion Maty 
Huacho, Peru; Federico Carvallo, \ 
paraiso, Chile; Santiago M. Cerruti, } 


gamino, Argentina; Carlos Felice (y 
dot, Barquisimeto, Venezuela; Enriy 
A. de la Rosa, Barranquilla, Colom); 
Miguel Heredia Crespo, Quito, Ecuad 
Alberto Iglesias Castellanos, Monteyiq 
Uruguay; Manuel Mier y Leon, Ory 
Bolivia; Raul Sapena Pastor, Asunc; 
Paraguay. 

Youth—Herold C. Hunt, Kansas (‘ 
Mo., U.S.A., Chairman; Charles} 
Adams, Montoursville, Pa., U.S.A.; J 
M. Fernandes, Rio de Janeiro, b: 
Frank G. Lankard, Madison, N 
U.S.A.; Stanley W. Perry, Perth, A 
tralia. —THE SCRATCHPAD Ma) 








times) sprayed his crop, and how h 
also milks 40 head of cows, DeBacke! 
concluded, “I do not seem to get t 
town very often.” 

Still, he gave quick assent when 
Rotarian H. J. Gramlich, the railroad 
agricultural agent who interviewed 
him before the Club, asked, “Well, 
Emil, do you think men coming 
home from World War II can find a 
future in potatoes just as you did”” 

“Sure thing,” DeBacker replied. “A 
soldier knows what it is to want 
something very much. If he wants 
open air, hard work, and a fair living, 
he can find it in potatoes.” 

Meanwhile Emil DeBacker is going 
out after 800 bushels per acre. An‘ 
no one says he’ll never make it. 
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great experiment of the 
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BOTH SOCRATES AND 





WE AGREE with these august gentle- 

men but, in all humility, simply must 

| go them one better. Had they known 
what we have learned in more than 60 

years about applying practical brakes 

to one of the frailties of human nature, 

they would smile knowingly and agree 

that we, too, “had something there.” 

You see, there were no corporate 
guarantors of individual honesty, and 
crimes of dishonesty weren’t the serious 
menace they are today in a populous, 

» society. So we are quite sure_ 





Dependable 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 





Pesivin EAS 


FRANKLIN SAID: 





Bonded Hlorosty is the Bast Pabhey, 


would okay our contention that Bonded 
Honesty is far more effective in every 
way than relying upon Simon Pure 
Honesty alone. And among the fea- 
tures of modern America which would 
delight their blessed minds would 
be the carefully-developed protective 
measures provided by strong and well- 
equipped insurancé*gompanies to help 
keep honest men honest! 

Bonded honesty: is sound business 
policy. We suggest you call in one of 
agents or your broker and have 
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NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 





CUT HEATING COSTS... 
SAVE VITAL FUEL witH 


LONG-LIFE 


STOKERS 





COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES 
UP TO 1200 POUNDS PER HOUR 







.«. PIONEER OF THE STOKER INDUSTRY AND ONE 


OF THE LEADERS IN NATIONAL SALES VOLUME 


FREEMAN STOKER DIVISION, ILLINOIS IRON & BOLT CO., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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ANCIENT PIPE OF 


FRANCE 


Today you see the 


‘LHS 


STERLING” 
in FRANCE, and everywhere 


This is No. 46 
Plain Finish 
Also in Antique finish. 
Dozens of other models 


Other LHS Pipes: 
$10—LHS 
Sterncrest Ultrafine 
$7.50 — LHS 
Sterncrest 14K 
$3.50 — LHS 
Certified Purex 


Supplies limit 
—vou may have 
to wait for some 
models, but it’s 
worth it! 
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he rite for “Pointers on Pipes” — FREE 
— RRM Stem, toc., Storn Bide. 56 Peart St. Bhiyn 1, HY. 
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| Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


logic and the brutal ethics of their Gov- 
ernment’s behavior clearly presented to 
all classes, with ample proof of facts. 

Toward that end, freedom of speech, 
press, radio, etc., has been suggested for 
Germany under Allied occupation. In 
order to surmount all difficulties in get 
ting the truth to the masses, I would 
suggest that we grant these freedoms 
to Germany, and absolutely require that 
every avenue of publicity must give 
equal opportunity to both (or all) sides 
of every public question. 

Prompt German compliance would af 
ford much hope for the future. German 
refusal to codperate fairly would show 
that the country must continue under 
control until the mass of future Ger- 
mans are willing to face the facts and 
to admit to themselves and the world 
that they must treat other peoples as 
Germans wish themselves to be treated. 

The suggested policy has other obvi- 
ous advantages, omitted here for lack of 


space. 


Conscript for Peace 

Urges W. H. Kurtz, Rotarian 

Educator 

Albany, Oregon 

I have been following with interest 
the comments by readers on the idea of 
compulsory military training in the 
United States. However, I believe that 
the rocket bomb has changed the entire 
picture as far as future war and prep- 
aration for it are concerned. Rocket 
bombs could be released which could 
destroy whole cities and communication 
centers. No amount of military training 
or massing of equipment could combat 
such a situation once we let it develop. 

For that reason, I believe there should 
be a substitute for military conscrip- 
tion: a law which would conscript both 
boys and girls at the end of high school 
for a period of one year. Three months 
would be spent in travel around the 
world for the purpose of studying peo- 
ple and world problems, with the last 





“NO TELLING when it will hail again!” 









nine months spent in some ot! 
try of their choice at intensive sty, 
the occupation which they have chog 
for a lifework. It is further 

that the administration of the prog 
be handled by the United States qa 
of Education in collaboration 
Department of State. Both t 
time and the months of educa 
study should be organized and gy, Ser 
vised by educators who could help, Mii 
dents to see more than the aye, 


J 


lotent 
ve 


traveller sees, to assimilate w} a" 
see, and to help with their prob he ‘ai 
they arise during the course of thx orvic 

The total cost and the total pers n ow! 
for the administration of this progr ston 
would be no greater than the leas, we 
pensive military-conscription prog nd tl 
that could be devised and the resyjfi way 
would be in the direction of peace at I 
the greatest possible national protec nemb 
that any one program could offe ‘sual 
Conscription for peace would proy ary ¢ 
all nations that our intent is one of he w 
Operation and that the exploiter is uarte 


obnoxious to us as to them. 





Husband‘s Magazine Works jress. 


Reports Mrs. STANLEY D. Wi cox 


Wife of Rotarian Young 
Dover, New Jersey FR 
My husband’s copies of THE Ro Bu 
were extremely helpful to me wh« We 
was my privilege to arrange a |} ra in 
American Day program for the his t 
Woman’s Club in April. re gi 
The clubrooms were transformed he pe 

a semitropical setting by pictures he m 
and an interesting exhibit of arti who, | 
from Cuba, Panama, Brazil, and Mey nvite: 
Three covers of THE ROTARIAN—B¢ he an 


Market, March, 1944; Cantinflas As hggM a 
meo, April, 1944; and Indian Woma oung 
the Andes, March, 1945—in beaut pons! 
colors were mounted and placed ongjpheir 
table covered with a colorful Mex will d 
cloth. The pictures which appear minist 
THE RoraRian for April, 1944, unde lope t 
title Twins in Greatness of the Ame or th 
—paralleling Argentine and Amer ducal 
heroes—were shown, and a digest of iq™jphem 
article Latin America Comes of Ag 

Edward Tomlinson, from THE Rorazitonfes 
for March, 1944, was presented. A) 
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Jpinion 
Pithy bits—gleaned from talks, 
etters, and Rotary publications. 


? > 
Potentia Power 


NKINSON, Controls Mf 
S ry, Rotary Club 


New Toronto, Ont.. ¢ 


) le along on the past ac 
nents ff Rotary If take 
i al th rinal 
' ja it we Can coa ilong 
estige shall soon be at the 
e heap. We can’t stand still 
eit! » ahead or » back 
rid, Vs a challen to us 
ro ahead When oO ) ider 
i 1a i quarter of a illion 
ull over the world in you 
e tremendous power that Ro 
take in torming the future of 
ne the influence of a 
f a million people lead ! USI 
we live the Four Objects 
; mn” a Rotary ( » ad 
t 
Noung Have New Responsibility 
is B. Witumortt, Rota 
ngland 
yw on the threshold of a new 
rovernment administra and 
ition and eadersnip 
a » be born from t will of 
with the able assistance of 
4 ms of! ung men and women 
he first time, are going to be 
tneir rignt to choose 
ido rr freedom and istice 
mocrat communit These 
yp] ve thereby a great re 
on their should for on 
lividual and combined decision 
i the outcome of future ad- 
on ft ugh which will 
Mope to get the rightful human claims 


il amenities of life which 


ind progress have taught 
») eX ) 
mnifession 
\ ARIAN 
ton, Ontario, Canada 
ilwa been a busy man: busy 
i iness, busy in my family af- 
af i—in what odd moments I 
\ r vare—busy in a few small public 
2 es. But, although blessed with a 
) ] helpful wife, healthy, 


cheery 


/ ‘ iren, and a pleasant home, I was not 
P man, because I had let my own 
Beli interests narrow my outlook, 
oN yY social instincts, make me hard 
on those under me, suspicious of most 
l ind definitely hostile to all trade 
tors. Life seemed to me a dark 
nal thing. I don’t think I had 

id a hearty laugh for years 
then, one blessed day, the doors 
; »' Xotary were thrown open to me. To 
~ prise—and secret joy—I was in- 
Dm join the Rotary Club of the city 
" ich I dwelt. I accepted with 
, attended my first meeting, and 
found a number of the very peo- 
id hitherto looked upon as super- 
: high-hats, some of them even as 

\N 3 AuGustT, 1945 








“My, what a big 
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STAPLERS 


That wide-swinging mouth is one 
of the exclusive advantages of a SWINGLINE Stapler, my dear! 
... No other stapler can be loaded so easily and so quickly. .. . 
Instead of fussing around with springs or gadgets, you just flick 
the mouth wide open. . . . There's the staple channel and the 
entire mechanism completely visible and accessible! . . . 


SWINGLINE STAPLERS are trouble-proof, and, in every respect, 
the most desirable staplers made. .. . Buy SWINGLINE and 
you buy SPEED! Desk and Plier-Type Models — $1.50 to $5.50. 












Every Swingline adjusts 
for tacking, too 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 2Zg> 


Swinglines take any standard 
staples but you'll prefer Genu- 
ine SPEED Swingline STAPLES. 
Precision-made of 100% round 
wire, free from excess glue film 
that causes clogging. 





Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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With A-PE-CO 


Anyone—Anytime 


Can Make 


ora 
PDIES 


















Direct from 
Anything 
Written, 
Typed, 
Printed, 
Drown of 
— even if on 
both sides. 
FASTER — PRIVATELY 
AT LOWER COST Letters 
Speed production! Save hours | Financial Date 
and dollars now spent on copy- Records 
ing and tracing originals. Receipts 
A-PE-CO makes copies photo- P 
graphically — a copy a min- Biveprints 
ute! No chance for error—no Drawings 
need for proctrenting’ i ona Tracings 
nent! Acceptable to engineers ificati 
and Courts of Law. Used to- a sng 
day by leaders in industry. cmsemaehe 
FOOLPROOF OPERATION! Work Orders 
With A-PE-CO anyone can 
make photo-exact copies easily 
on desk or table, inthe privacy 








of your office or plant. No 
ekill or darkroom needed! 
GET THE FACTS TODAY 
—on America’s Most Widely 
Used Photocopy Equipment, 


Learn about A-PE-CO'’s 55 


amazing savings over other Copies up to 
copying methods, Write for 18x 22 
free folder NOW, 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St. Chicago 14, Il. 


Photo -Copyer 









ONE 
ce HUSKY SEAL 


Tension Bankers Flap Envelopes see! 
easily and stay sealed even when 
stuffed to capacity—the wide, high 
shouldered flap has a gum strip 
1%” wide, sealing to the extreme 
comers. Use them for important 
and bulky mail. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, ia.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


jhave been bemused or 


personal enemies. These men wel- 
comed me warmly, began at once to call 
me by my Christian name (which I 
rather resented at first), and admitted 
me to their fellowship with almost em- 
barrassing goodwill. 

After that first experience, Thursday 
noon became a date always ardently to 
be looked forward to. The cheery greet- 
ings, the hearty singing, tne fun and leg- 
pulling, the interesting, informative pro- 
grams, made me feel like a schoolboy 
again. I always left our meetings re- 
freshed in spirit, possessed of new cour- 
age to meet the troublesome world out- 
side. And, as time went on, there was 
the ever-recurring joy of making new 
friendships among men whom it was an 
honor and privilege to know. 

Many years have elapsed since Rotary 
first called me. Its fellowship has 
brought me much happiness and the 
knowledge that life is well worth while 
after all. Can you wonder that I am 
still as ardent a Rotarian as ever!— 
From the Kingston, Ontario, Canada, 
Rotary Bulletin. 


Each Knows What He Should Do 

J. M. Srtvester, Rotarian 

Publicity Service 

Nairobi, Kenya 

I cannot, for instance, know what the 
doctor, the lawyer, or the businessman 
ought to do in carrying on his work. But 
I know what I myself ought to do and 
it is up to me to do it. The most per- 
fect man who ever lived said: “I come 
not to be ministered unto but to minis- 
ter.” If we, in our several ways, can 
live out those words, however imper- 
fectly, the difficulties of Vocational Serv- 
ice will not defeat us—From a Rotary 
Club address. 


The Enemy Within 
Erwin D. CanHaM, Managing Editor 
Christian Science Monitor 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Now, what are we really trying to de- 
feat in this war? We are trying to de- 
feat selfish aggression, the concept of 
the master race, whether Nazi or Jap- 
anese, seeking to enslave the rest of 
mankind. We are trying to defeat the 
denial of the brotherhood of man. This 
basic denial, this aggressiveness, took 
the form of the attack upon us at Pear] 
Harbor and the Nazi effort to dominate 
the world. 

But our most vicious enemy has not 
been the Oriental who launched a secret 
attack on our Pacific fortress, nor the 
methodical and powerful Teuton. Our 
most vicious enemy was and is within. 
This enemy from within dealt grievous 
blows at us long before Pearl Harbor; 
he was directly and solely responsible 
for the debacle on that disgraceful day 
of December 7, and he has been hitting 
hard at us for some time on the labor 
front. 

Is it fanciful to declare that our great- 
est enemy will be our own folly or 
apathy or selfishness? Too many of us 
bamboozled— 
mesmerized—by a kind of mental leth- 
argy and shortsightedness that is almost 
incredible. Go back to Pearl Harbor. 
Or to Clark Field in The Philippines. 





Three vital sinews of war ar 
steel and transportation. We gen 
finest young men of our gens ratios 
risk their lives in bombers over f 
to hit at the coal and steel 
portation of our enemy. W 

tude and bravery that is as n 35 
thing Americans have displayeq 
through their brave and noble y, 
these young men go out to d ( 
And yet their brothers and fathers; 
perfectly prepare 
work and go out on strike—t 

one hour’s stoppage, prob: 
damage on our war effort 
American planes could infili 
enemy’s war effort in a da 
From an address to the Rotary ( 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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In Commemoration 
WILLIAM H. SHELPER 
Honorary Rotarian 
Supt., City Rescue Mission 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Recently I composed the 
poem, which I later read ove: 
radio station. Perhaps othe 
like to read it. 
As 1 think of the blue, as I] tli 
gray, 
As I think of the sorrow of the by 
As I think of the battlefield hoary, 
As I think of the mothers with 
sigh, 
As 1 think of the boy who had t 
For the sake of his country, for 


For the stars and stripes of Old G 
true, 

For the red, the white, and th: 
blue, 

In the war of the sixties when f 
son 

Went shoulder to shoulder with bay 
gun. 


When mothers heart broken, cr 
sad 

Today in sweet memory she thi 
lad 

Who went to the front for his nati: 

With his brave, loving comrades h« 
died 

As 1 think of the days that are 
gone, 

Of the great world war that was fow 
won 

As I think of the mother of those boy 

As she grieves and sighs and pin« 

For a rose or a@ poppy on Mother's Da 

From the tomb of her boy on Fland« 

Where the form of her likeness iv 
is sealed, 

In that far-away land where the blu 
and red, 

Gently floats in the breeze o’er the 
of our dead. 


We Can Win without You! 
WILLIAM E. Cuark, Rotariar 
Clergyman 
Gary, Indiana 

No matter who you are, we cal 
this war without you. In an enter 
as vast as this, no man is indispensal 
Take a look at the basic trend of thin 
Our rate of production of war mat 
grows hourly. Our Army and % 
grow daily. Our experience grows 
each passing week. To be sure, t 
are things that annoy: wildcat st! 
Government red tape, and the stubl 
ness of some management—bul |! 
are only little eddies and breezy 
currents in the great stream that 
on to victory. 

Much of the criticism we heal! 
offer stems from two things: first! 
inherent right to speak our mind,é 
second, our subconscious egois™ ' 
tells us we can do the job better! 
the other fellow. Most of the people® 
criticize are vitally interested in *¥ 
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"DUSTLESS” SWEEPING 
SIMPLE AS THIS 


‘2 When oe. ie SS ole ol 1-1 -b a deb Oo) | 
n you give of ur As MA Tm Dustless brush with 


m Arbitrin sweeping 








fluid as shown. Then start 

sweeping. In the pro- 

cess of sweeping, the 

ee <i tar 

through the tufts and 
Requires Strong Econom) makes the best kind of 





sweeping compound out of 
every particle of dust it con- 
tacts. The result: You elimin- 
ate up to 97% of the dust in 
the air between sweepings. You 
also have a cleaner floor, cut 
labor and over-all sweeping 
costs. Thousands of factor- 
shops, stores, and 
schools now use "Dustless" 
sweeping. Learn more 
about it. Write 


for complete Gi 
facts today. = 









e Should Begin at Home 
Rotarian 
s Solicitor 


thu Ontario, Canad 













\“Dustless"—“Speed Sweep” 
















froodwill, and understanding 
2 1 gellleagye? oy nabampprces. 4 Oe Wash”_ brushes DOES MORE FOR LESS 
‘ th in our institut sand | 
Th ling toward our racial groups, 
H lav abr ad spirit of tolerance 
( itions ith our fellow en of 
4 eligious affiliations. Su Lust 
dominating factor in attempt 
ist our industrial, labor, State, 
- ial difficulties, and in inter BRUSH COMPANY 
» our own people our imperial 







relations.—F rom a 


tary Club of Winnipeg, Mani- 528 North 22nd Street + Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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THE WISEST CHOICE | 





You make an astute investment 
in enduring beauty and unquali- 
fied worth when you buy a 
Nahigian rug. The excellent 
Persian, French or Chinese rug 
you choose from Nahigian 
Brothers’ matchless collection 
will give your home or office 
a lifetime of style and distinc- 
tion. Rugs sent on approval 
to Rotarians and their friends. 


Nahigian Brothers, Ine. 


Fine Rugs for over Half a Century 























169 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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ANTIQUES MODERN ORIENTALS 

AUBUSSONS 

BROADLOOMS 
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STACY-ADAMS SHOES 
ARE EXPERTLY FITTED 


at N. HESS’ SONS 








| STACY-ADAMS | | 
| 
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~~ |Patent Poo! Monopolies? 


They Stifle Trade—Says Wendell Berge 


| [Continued from page 28] 


the situation brought about in the glass 
industry and existing in 1938, was this: 
Hartford, with the technical and finan- 


| cial aid of others in the conspiracy, had 


acquired, by issue to it or assignment 
from the owners, more than 600 patents. 
These, with over 100 Corning controlled 
patents, over 60 Owens patents, over 70 


| Hazel patents, and some 12 Lynch pat- 
| ents, had been, by cross-licensing agree- 


ments, merged into a pool which effec- 
tually controlled the industry. This 
contro! was exercised to allot produc- 
tion in Corning’s field to Corning, and 
that in restricted classes within the gen- 


*| eral container field to Owens, Hazel, 


Thatcher, Ball, and such other smaller 


| manufacturers as the group agreed 


should be licensed. The result was that 
94 percent of the glass containers man- 
ufactured in this country on feeders and 
formers were made on machinery li- 
censed under the pooled patents. 

“The district court fotnd that inven- 
tion of glass-making machinery had 
been discouraged, that competition in 
the manufacture and sale or licensing of 
such machinery had been suppressed, 
and that the system of restricted licens- 
ing had been employed to suppress 
competition in the manufacture of un- 
patented glassware and to maintain 
prices of the manufactured product. 
The findings are full and adequate and 
are supported by evidence, much of it 
contemporary-writings of corporate de- 
fendants or their officers and agents.” 

The dissenting Judge’s language is 
still more vigorous: 

“They [the defendants] have become 
absolute masters of that domain of our 
public economy. They achieved this re- 
sult largely through the manipulation 
of patents and licensing agreements. 
They obtained patents for the express 
purpose of furthering their monopoly. 
They utilized various types of restric- 
tions in connection with leasing those 
patents so as to retain their dominance 
in that industry. The history of this 
country has perhaps never witnessed a 
more completely successful economic 
tyranny over any field of industry than 
that accomplished by these appellants. 
They planned their monopolistic pro- 
gram on the basis of getting and keep 
ing and using patents, which they dedi- 
cated to the destruction of free compe- 
tition in the glass-container industry. 
Their declared object was ‘To block the 
development of machines which might 
be constructed by others...’ and ‘To 
secure patents on possible improv 
ments of competing machines, so as to 





“fence in” those and prevent their reaa ime” 
ing an improved state.” These patoy 
were the major weapons in the ca)jmmr™! 
paign to subjugate the indust: 
were also the fruits of appellant's y,jmmpices § 
tory.” t 

Such a patent pool is an e 
menace. It would come as a rude sh ul 
to the framers of the Constitution, y 
intended the issuance of patents for th 








. i} 
purpose of promoting the progress gape 0U! 
science and the useful arts. lous 

ssma 


There is a further and even more gj 
ister aspect of patent pools which ; 
be considered. During the First \ 
War and at the outset of the prese 
global war, the United States 
shocked into the realization that host 
industrial interests in enemy count 
had been able to use patents as ins! 
ments of economic aggression. In 
strategic industry after another we 
covered that monopoly groups oper 
ing through international patent cart 
had succeeded in delaying the devely 
ment of processes and products vital | 
our preparedness and had sought 







e of 







weaken our military potential by pean 
holding “know-how,” by exacting exce pre 
sive prices, and by exercising an ins’ maller 
ous influence upon research through ii of 
division of fields of technology. The ifm ~ 
dustrial giants in the Axis countré “a 
Jsines 


such as the notorious [. G. Farbeni 
dustrie were able to impose grave ha 
dicaps upon critical areas in our wa 
time economy. To cite only one ex 

ple: In the judgment of the Senate C 

mittee Investigating the National > 
fense Program, the patent cartel 

tween Standard Oil (N. J.) and I. 4 
Farben created serious obstacles tot 
development of a synthetic-rubbe: 

dustry in the United States. As | 
Committee stated, “to obtain such 
patent structure, Standard paid a hea\ 
price which, as in the case of oth 
companies creating such patent st 

tures, have to be borne by the ent 
nation.” 





mbin 


I; {S not only in the relationship ! 
the war, however, that the abuses 

patent pooling endanger the econ 

health and welfare of a nation. Ip 
whole roster of industries, patents hat 
been employed as the police power & 
private economic governments. _ [niu 
trial history is replete with examples 

industries dominated by a few sii 
monopoly groups whose power rests 4 
patents. In the radio industry, in @ 
plosives, in spectacles, in glass conta 
ers, in magnesium, in vitamins, in mé 
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building materials, in dye based upon patent combinations wielded 




































lectrical equipment, and in by monopoly groups. 
bber, to mention prominent In coping with the problems of the 
ie development of the in- postwar period, American business has 
been decided by the arbi a tremendous stake in demonstrating 
ion of groups controlling that a democratic economy can provide 
1 patent structures. Using full employment, full production, and 
in excuse, Monopolists have freedom of opportunity. American bus 
ietermine who shall be given iness cannot successfully meet this test 
to manufacture, to buy, and if it is confronted with closed markets 
‘hey have determined hat and fields of technology fenced in by 
ild be fixed and in what mai huge patent structures. Scores of new 
might be made [llegally industries, new horizons of production, 
, thei patent power, such and new frontiers for initiative are 
ve completely negated free en emerging during the course of the war. 
these and in many other in It is imperative after victory to remove 
b trie Such control is regimentation all possible restrictions upon entrance 
ra an extreme and pet into new industries, if we are to fulfill 
, The independent busi the task of making our economy work. 
ho falls victim to th sys Where patent pools expedite the at- 
, yl is without recourse ie tainment of this end by stimulating new 
isinessman of contesting the enterprise and by throwing open the 
p the scheme or validit »f the gates of research and invention, their 
prohibitive existence may be beneficial, but if pat 
inventor with a new id ind ent pools are used to blockade the ay 
businessman willing to risk enues of opportunity, to divide world 
in tl open market to intro markets, or to hamstring technology, 
pro¢ or a new product the abused patents should be cancelled 
iinsprings of the system of and the inventions made available with 

be In an econom hich out further tribute to the public 

essful operation pri Cancellation of the illegal weapons in 
ym th nergence of new en itself hardly balances the equities for 
nd upon the dynan initia the industry and for the consumer for 
h entors and businessmen alike, the period of misuse, but it is a step in 
mbinations used as clubs by the dissipation of the effects of the 
groups to beat down their abuse. To permit the offender to retain 
vals, are a potent menace. The his patent and thereafter to collect roy 
} the Antitrust Division of the alties thereon, on the promise to be 
S artim if Justice a filled reasonable in future dealings, is, to my 
dramat narratives of small mind, like punishing an embezzler by 
en who have encountered the permitting him to keep his loot if he is 

wealt strength, and power reasonable in its use 












Mountain Holiday 







On first ar? ng. we felt lost, unsure... 
This cabin 1 s our castle two whole weeks. 
But could we, city children, quite endure 





T he high, white majesty of circling peaks? 






You manfully assumed your share of chores, 





ilthough to see you chopping wood was strange; 





I gaily made the bed and swept the floors 






i ind cooked slow meals upon an ancient range. 







We chilled the milk and butter in a spring; 





We cast for rainbows, wading canyon streams; 






We climbed green trails, too short of breath to sing, 





And lay on giant boulders, lost in dreams. 






Halfway to heaven, nights are cold and still, 





So it was good to stay indoors and keep 





A pine-cone fire singing loud, until, 







Warm in each other's arms, we fell asleep. 
* * « 
That was a year—a century—ago. 


Now you are wearing khaki, while I learn 
To fold and pack white dressings—yet I know 
A lonely cabin waits for our return. 
—RvUTH SEYMOUR VESELY 











Aucust, 1945 












There will again be South 
Bend tackle for a// types of 
fishing, but here’s the tackle 

—_ 
to make the fly rod angler Sen. 
cheer! Mind you, we're not yet in pro- 
duction and can’t quote prices, but we 
can tell you about our plans! 


— - = 





EXCEL-ORENO 
Superb Silk Line 
i The fact that many, many Excel-Oreno 
' lines are in use today, after years of 
i service, is proof enough that quality ts 


always worth a little extra 


= 
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OREN-O-MATIC 
“The Balanced Reel” 


The most popular automatic ever made 
—the war years saw it become a prized 
“collector's item."" No. 1130 and No 
1140, in beautiful anodized aluminum, 
will be available first. 


South Bend Split Bamboo 
Fly Rods 

In your mew South Bend rod you'll get 

the precision craftsmanship of a custom 

rod at production prices—a tod of genu- 

ine Tonkin cane with four extra years 

of seasoning in our vaults 
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TRIX-ORENO Fly Rod Models 
These two popular fly rod sizes, No. 593 and No. 
594, in favorite patterns, will be made FIRST! 
Tell your dealer how many you want. 


Get This Book FREE! 

This beautifully printed 48-page book shows all 
36 prize winners in our 1944 
Fishing Photo Contest and full 
color pages of your favorite 
“Quality Tackle.’’ Send for it, 
enjoy the fine photography and 
start your peacetime planning 
Ic's Free! 

SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 

263 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 


Buy and Keep More War Bonds 


SOUTH BEND 



























Attractive! 


Protect your teeth; keep 
them clean and bright by 
brushing regularly with 
Revelation Tooth Powder. 
Recommended by dentists 


generally. 


REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 























LINNEA PERFUME 


“A Breath of Old Sweden” 


3.50 
; For Sale in Gift Shops, Drug and 
Department Stores 
Linnea Perfume brings you the refreshing 
fragrance of Scandinavian woodlands. Dis- 
covered by the world’s greatest naturalist, 
Karl von Linné, who named and classified 
12,000 flowers and shrubs, the quaint fra- 
grance of a little Swedish woodland flower 
so entranced Linné that he gave the flower 
his own name. Linnea Perfume brings to 
you the fragrance of the Linnea flower. 
That Rotarian readers may enjoy the thrill of 
knowing this lovely fragrance, we have prepared a 
“Get Acquainted” package, prepaid to you for only 
i 25c, This package not sold in any store. Mail 
| coupon now for yourself and friends. 


Please send... oso. seeesecenes “Get Acquainted” 
Packages. 


SED ekcecs cccbebeoesccee a ee 
SI wo cde dbs cbdccccocees ce pollectectbeds 


Wee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Enclosed find $............ 

LINNEA PERFUMES, INC. 
200 West Ohio St., Dept. 31, Chicago 10, Hl. 
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Patent Pool Monopolies? th 


Most Serve the Public Welfare—J. King Harness 


[Continued from page 29] 


new things—and remember it is new 
things, not old ones, that make new 
industries—which will carry the nation 
to its 6O0-million-job goal. 


What, after all, are those 17 years of 


protection compared with certain other 


rights the public freely grants? Unde1 


the copyright laws, an author or writer 


obtains 28 years of protection for hi 
creation. At the end of that period he 
may renew his copyright. Patents, how 
ever, may not be renewed or extended 
except by special acts of Congress—a 
thing practically unheard of. Patent 
ownership is, indeed, little different 
from home ownership except that its 
duration is limited. A patent grant is 
not an award of something to which the 
rest of the world is entitled, but is 
merely a deed, for a limited time, to the 
thing which the inventor has created 
and which would never have existed 
but for his creation. 

“But,” say opponents of the system as 
it stands—and now we come specifically 
to the question at issue here—“patents 
are a form of monopoly. They are a 


” 


weapon of big business.” This is pure 
fallacy. Few, indeed, are the big Dusi 
nesses which find it necessary to use 
patent protection. For instance, the big 
automobile companies for many years 
pooled their patents without royalty. 
The airplane companies have a patent 
pool through which each of them may 
use the patents of the others upon the 
payment of a reasonable royalty. Big 
business has the plants, equipment, and 
finances with which to outdo competi- 
tion. On the contrary, small businesses 
need patent protection to enable them 
to live and grow against the competi 
tion of others who have not had the ex 
pense of conception and development of 
new products. It is significant that be 
fore the war, 89 percent of the indus- 
trial employees in the United States 
were in factories hiring 200 or fewer 
persgns. New businesses, too, require 
patent protection in order to attract 
venture capital. Thousands of new 
businesses have started which never 
would have been born but for the pro- 
tection afforded by patents. 

Then there is the charge that patent 
pools, cartels, and refusal of patentees 
to produce under their patents are ini- 
quitous and “there ought to be a law” 
to abolish them. The fact is that most, 
if not all, patent pools are excellent 
things, advantageous to participants 
and public alike. That admittedly is 
true of the patent pools such as were 
brought about by the cross-licensing 


od I 
. 2 »W 
agreements in the automotiv 
plane industries. A Governm: ‘ 
1 
sentative is now advocating t! ; 
Ve! 
of radar patents, so that the G 
is 
ment and the public at larg 
Ahen 
able, after the war, to obtain 
rious manufacturers a compos o 
best inventions made by all thx 
rédar industry. So complex ' 
ern industry become that it 
7 ta 
soundly do business without 
pools. Behind your electric ret ~ 
" os 1a 
may stand 50 or even 250 diff 
‘ OI 
ents. ; 
US 
The word “cartel” for som: 
seems to have a “wicked” im 
but the fact is that there are 0 AL 
tels and bad ones, just as there 
people and bad people. A pate , 
puse 
usually involves an agreement ; 
. 5 mai 
concerns of two or more countri . 
eS | 
der the terms of which eac} 
: nwi 
agrees to give to the other rig oan 
~ it 
respect to its inventions, ea: if 
agreeing that it will use them « Saas 
its own country. It is interesting ty 
‘ It go 
know that such an agreement q : 
ees ¢ 
American company rights in an 9 
é 


edge of methods of producing 


iome 


rubber which had been develope 





the Germans and which have | ph: 
invaluable to the United States in @™. +». 
prosecution of the present war 2 
T in a 
HE so-called “suppressed” patent b as | 
just about as scarce as the prove Bt flo 
hen’s teeth. The owner of a cop) het th 
a house, a piece of undevelope ie 
estate—or any other form of pr S 
—has the absolute right to bide hist 9 ‘in 
in the development and marketing ‘ bt th 
There is no reason why the owne! > is 
patent property should not have ' he | 
same right. It may well be that! tho 
time is not ripe for the investm: idge 
essary to market a patented pr bnifes 


just as may be the case with the de bnnet 





opment of any property. The owne 


1-yea 
the property should have the right ye 
make that decision. hited 
It is always true that if any pat the 
should attempt to withhold nl me 
while invention or extort an e> hip 
price for it, he invites the rest of Gi o¢, 
world to find a better way of doing Hin: 
job. None of us has a monop at is 
brains, and a patentee who follows b to 
such course will soon find that he i ret 
encouraged others to find another ¥ pert 
to do the job. Moreover, and 0 4M is 
benefit of the public, that other wa) mic 
usually be a better way. th re 
The same fate awaits any poo! 0! e of 
ent owners who may jointly con P pu 
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ROLEX OYSTER PERPETUAL 


The Self-winding, Water- 
proof watch with 17 J. 
Chronometer movement. 
In Stainless Steel with 


engraved gold 169:" 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled Rolex Oyster Perpetual in 
stainless steel 141.75* 


In 14 Kt. Gold, with steel 
back 229.50* 


TOURNE A Wotdches 


: 431 MADISON AVENUE, N.E. Cor. 49th ST., N. Y. 
mean that we must | New Weston Hotel Building Plaza 8-3266 


‘rning the ope 


*Federal Tax Included 





--- most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 





y¥ postwar I 


possible and imp ti 
te against every tanciet " 
: , *designed by merry hull 
sibility of the misuse c 


ine its .wners. The patent sy Cy 0 VES gin *U. S. PATS. 2,125,673 
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e lifeblood of Ameri 
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Mark Twain's Exaggerated Denim. 


A BELGIAN COMPANY 


wishes to establish connections 
as agents representing U. S. firms 
dealing in any household equip- 
ment and furnishings. Write to 


General Home Services Co. 
No. 1 Rue des Deux-Eglises 


Brussels, Belgium 
los esesesr 8 










= One of America’s Most 
Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL end JUNIOR COLLEGE 


x 10ist YEAR + 








ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY 


A fine old New England academy with up-to- 
date equipment. Tuition $700, with opportu- 
nities for self help. College preparatory, academic, 
agricultural, and home economics 
courses, Separate homelike dormitories for boys 
and girls. Emphasis on character, scholarship, 
health A. Tirrell, Principal, 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


4 Yr. HIGH SCHOO 





















and r. 
COLLEGE. R.0.T.C. All fully 
ited. 66 years. 
America. w Scholastic Bid 
.» Indoor pool, Stadt 
of famous marching 
ing. tics. C.A.A, 
225 =e utiful cam 
Wri Coil. J. M. Sellers, 685 


1G. te ; 
Washington Place, Lexington, Ma. 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS GOLLEGE 





National! Ry — im. 55 yrs. dgs. inch uding 4 
Dormitorie: ollege semegphnet —. beautiful cam- 
te athiethe & aeoneas activities. Sound vocational train- 
2 all fields of Business Education including Tele eR: 
. pproved for VETERANS Stre ne pierement | nt de 
‘Attend on credit. Send for catalog. onr te, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 








AMERIVET 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


“Ssiez s leone for Tomorrow's Living’ 
E PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
OURSES — PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
GRADES 7 TO 14 
CADET CORPS—Engineer—Pre-Flight—Signal 
Gymnasium, Indoor Pool, oe: olf Course 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph Pres., 
Atascadero, Calif. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Free Ca uenbogs, ratings on all 
Pravece Schools, Colleges in U.S, 
Girls’ Camps. 36th year. 

» BO Veterans’ ee onal amene apd 


AMERICAN. ‘SCHOOLS. "é 
COLLEGES ASSOC. 


Room 3433, at 30 Rockefeller Piaza 
New York 20, N Y¥ 



























For Your Library: 


Outstanding Articles by Outstanding 
Authors and a Record of Rotary for the 
Entire Year—Order a Bound Volume of 
THE ROTARIAN for 1944. $3.00 (post- 
paid in U. S.) from THE ROTARIAN 
(Department B), 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago |, Illinois. 
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By Cyril Clemens 


President, International Mark Twain Society 


il. ONE can be falsely or prematurely 
reported dead but reference is invari- 
ably made to Mark Twain’s death being 
exaggerated. The late Alexander Wooll- 
cott once described the incident as hav- 
ing taken place in Paris; others have 
placed it in Tunis and Cape Town. Since 
so many different versions of the origin 
of this famous saying have appeared, it 
is high time to put on record the cor- 
rect version. 

In 1897, Mark Twain—whose real 
name was Samuel Clemens—was stay- 
ing in London with his family at 23 
Tedworth Square, Chelsea. That historic 
neighborhood, haunted by the shade of 
melancholy Thomas Carlyle, set afoot 
the rumor that Mark was in dire finan- 
cial difficulties. The newspapers then 
did the rest, and that is how my father, 
James Ross Clemens, who was in Lon- 
don studying medicine, came to read in 
the Times that Mark had been deserted 
by family and friends and was prac- 
tically starving. 

A letter was promptly dispatched of- 
fering what financial aid a London 
medical student could. A few days later 
my father was in his lodging-house sit- 
ting room when the door opened and 









M 
pad. 
Cc 


BCK 


his landlady showed in a caller, 9 
glance was enough! There could jp, 
mistaking that Niagara of white }, 
that whipped-cream suit, and those on Th 
let eyes. With characteristic thoug, 
fulness Mark had come in person , 
thank his relative for his offer of aggj 
ance. In the course of a pleasant cy 
he remarked that “the report of my 

solvency was an exaggeration.” 

Note the latter comment well. Wy 
“death” later substituted for “‘ingg) 
ency,” it was the nucleus of the fame 
saying. Thus it is that many a to} 
celebrated statement builds itself , 
with the speaker himself all unconscig 
of it. 

A few months later “Dr. Jim,” as May 
called my father, was stricken wi 
pneumonia. Confusing the two Cle 
enses, the press spread the report th 
Mark Twain himself was not mer 
sick—but actually dead! About t) 
the official biographer, Albert Bige| 
Paine, says: 

“Once during the Winter a rey 
spread that he was lying at the poi 
of death. A representative of a N 
York paper ferreted out his address a 
appeared one day at Tedworth Squa 
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HERE IS the letter in which Mark Twain explains the report of his death to a joum# 
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. was 2 young man and naively ex- 
FQ ited His order read: 
Mal 500 words. If 


s credentials. 
ill, 


[Twain very 
i 1,000.’ 


ns smiled grimly as he handed 
able. “You don’t need as much 

e said; ‘just say that the re- 

death has been grossly ex- 

a remark which flashed over 

id was next morning amusing 


ial origin was considerably 
Frank Marshall White, Eng- | 
kK spondent for the New York | 


had been in 


humorist since his arrival in 
The morning of May 28, 1897, 
d a cable from his paper to 
that there was a report in the 
press that the humorist was 
verty-stricken in London, de 
his friends and family 


knew immediately that this re 


communication 


alse because he had seen the 
only a day or two before, so 
to see Mark, show him the re- | 


get a statement, if possible. 


vas found still in bed, wear- 
ho a ‘yhtshirt with red edging He 
ng a corncob pipe and reading 
backed French novel. Beside 


1 table stood a glass of claret 
rer. He looked comfortable! 
White had explained the situa- 


on, Mark wrote out the following note, 

not intended to be at all hu- 

but out of which grew the 

The note was simply worded: 

ames Ross Clemens, a cousin of 

is seriously ill two or three 

izo in London, but is well now. 

t of my illness grew out of his 

ness, the report of my death was an 
ggeration.—Mark Twain.” 

d ame night White sent a cable 

» the New York Journal in which he 

] Mark’s own words about his 

ins s illness. As usual, the opera- 

D ibled it left out all punctuation 


yurnal’s copy editor in New York 
g the dispatch for the printer 
last 
“The re- 


paragraph with the clause 
cond short paragraph, 
death was an exaggeration.” 
process of repetition this be- 
The report of my death is greatly 
gerated.” 
we see that this celebrated say- 
g out a doubt Mark’s best-known 
{ ild never have come about were 
the unpunctuated cable and its 
ng by the Journal's copy reader. 
tlad to state that after being di- 
sponsible for the world’s most 
my father 


ybituary witticism, 


1. In referring to the incident, 


vays concluded his account by 


And even my cousin escaped death— 


f Some chicanery of the tiibe of Clem- 


. ”» 
5, 1 Quess! 


AN Aucust, 1945 
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A million fires; a proper- 
ty loss of almost 200 mil- 
lion dollars caused by 
casting aside lighted 
matches. Thoughtlessly, 
and a thousand times a 
day, carelessness causes 
fire. But records show 
that 1000 other fires are 
put out every day with 
m@ Pyrene Fire Extinguish- 
ers. Pyrene, the pioneer 
hand extinguisher, is 
right now protecting 
thousands of homes, ca- 
bins, cars and boats 
against fire. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
—Free bookiet of hcusehold 
hints sent on request. 


ene Manufacturing Compa 
FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HATARD 
NEWARK &, NEW JERSEY 


iRY FALL SEEDING 


WITH Seeeza 


FOR A THICK, WEEDFREE LAWN 
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O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 


Collect us.army* 


Shoulder Patches ° 


Fascinating hobby. Grand 
for decorating dens, bars, 
game rooms. Patches 20c 
te SOc each (orders from 


Canada—adad 20%). Com- 
plete set of 250 for 
$s0 00 Official patches 


available for every major 
Army and Air Corps unit. 
Send $1 sample as 
sortment illustrated 
catalogue 


SPRINGERS 


EL PASO TEXAS 


and 


230 Sea Fraacuce S: 


*e os feeee?8 @ 




















Fall is the natural seeding time for 
Nature . its ideal growing weather 
produces thick, weedfree turf, espe 
cially if you use Scott's Seed and Turf 
Builder. This proven combination gives 
lawns a distinctive, green texture that's 
famous from coast to coast 


Decide now to enjoy the extra beauty 
of a Scott lawn, it's a war time luxury 
that's inexpensive and not rationed, 
But first send for a FREE 2 year sub- 
scription to Lawn Care. The cur- 
rent issue explains the advantages of 
fall sowing. Just send a card to 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
27 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 











Pull Purse 


Three-in-one coin purse, bill fold and 
card holder that permits you to pull 
bills through back slit without dis- 


| closing the contents of your purse. 


Genuine fine leather with two side 


pockets for identification cards. Red, 
. $5.95 


Federal Tax 


Blue or Brown. 
(Plus 20° 


A HOUSE FAMOUS FOR QUALITY FOR OVER 97 YEARS 


GMMGacCAErL — 
1 57 tH 
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WAR 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Honor your war heroes in 
handsome, imperishable, 
International Solid Bronze 
- now mode available by W.P.8. Many appropriate 
designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue R 
Also includes Honor Rolls and other club needs. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 
36 Eost 22nd Street, New York 10 r 
—~—TTrririetttttttfttftftftttitittt 
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Pipe-Tobacco 
at its best 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavoe 
Write for free booklet, “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1259 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 

Custom-made for the ‘Carriage-trade since 1856 


DO/MORE 

Gi Posture Chairs 
ae> CUSTOM FITTED 

Write for Folder 


BDOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
OLPt.n ELRMART, INDIANA 


























“Gard” Electric 


Fly & Insect Killers, 
Electric Fans, Electric 
Heaters 


Dept. R 


Gardenhour Mfg. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 





Why pay fancy prices 


for saddlery? Write for 
F Q FREE Catalog that has 
















HORSE aoa 


saved real money for 
SEAS L@ ge thousands of horsemen. 
popular items of Englist 
and American “tack.” 
proval. Write today. Wiesenfeld 
OWNERS Co., Dept. 44-G, 112 W. North 
Avenue, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 





‘ In OLD 
“TRAVEL ADVISORS wsexico 
Tours—— Bonded Guides — Autos 

All Arrangements Made 
International Tourist Service 
Travel Bureau 
Ben M. Espinosa, Managing Director ) 
Ancira Hote! Building P.O. Box 736 { 
Monterrey, Mexice 4 











WAR MEMORIALS e s vam 100-year-old 


concern, nationally known, for fine handcrafted art 
metal fabrication, is ready to plan with you a mem- 
orial, honor roll or plaque of eternal beauty. Write 
today for catalog showing large number of inspi- 
rational designs suited for all purposes. Estimates, 

suggestions and counsel! without obligation. 


Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
Dept. R © 34th & Robertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio 








To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 
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Rotary Reporter 
[Continued from page 42] 


otherwise could not have the camping 
experience. The camp has grown from 
an original eight acres to 20. A season’s 
attendance has been as high as 569. 


Problems of postwar 
reconstruction and 
of individual re. 
sponsibility toward their solution were 
discussed at a meeting of 82 representa- 
tives of four West Coast New Zealand 
Rotary Clubs held recently at HAWERA. 
Designated as the “West Coast Forum,” 
the meeting featured the presentation 
of three papers dealing with aspects of 
the postwar world. A roundtable dis- 
cussion and a fellowship period rounded 
out the meeting.’ 


Anzacs Conduct 
Postwar Forum 


Highlight of the past 
Rotary year for 
members of the Ro- 
tary Club of HunTINGTON BEACH, CALIF., 
was the Community Service project 
which brought servicemen from a near 
by Naval hospital as guests to the 
weekly meetings. Each guest was 
given a personal memento and a per 
sonal welcome. 


Welcome Mat 
ls Always Out 


$66.50 Chases How much satisfac 
Bluejacket Blues tion can one pur- 

chase with $66.50? 
Well, the Rotary Club of Oak HaArsor, 
Wasu., has one answer: miles of smiles. 
At a meeting some weeks back, mem- 
bers donated that amount for free phone 
calls home—for servicemen at the local 
USO. 


A Paper Made It When members of 
‘Extra’ Special the Rotary Club of 
SAULT STE. MARIE, 
OnT., CANADA, recently observed their 
annual ladies’ night, it was an event of 
special importance. There was even an 
extra edition of The Rotary Ambassa- 
dor, the Club’s publication, devoted ex- 
clusively to the event. 
Fulton Salutes a Members of the Ro- 
Good Scout tary Club of Futon, 
N. Y., recently as- 


sembled to pay tribute to a good Ki- 
wanian friend—Charles Otis—who has 
served as Scoutmaster of the Rotary- 
sponsored Boy Scout troop for the past 
22 years. They presented him with an 
official Boy Scout statuette in apprecia- 
tion of his “devotion to duty.” 


Plano Applauds A recent meeting of 


Veteran Teachers the Rotary Club of 
PLANO, ILL., Was un- 


usual in that guests of the group that 
day were two teachers of the PLANO ele- 
mentary schools who were retiring after 
long and faithful service. 


1,817 New Homes! Rotarians of Crpar 


Club Gets Facts Rapips, Iowa, now 
have a very good 


idea what postwar years will see in 
their community. While pushing door- 























































bells and asking questions in a p, 
postwar planning survey, ths 
that 1,817 families plan new 

an expenditure of some $14; 
New automobiles, refrigerat 
home repairs are high on ths 


Seeking Cash The next cog 

for Big Splash wheel of the Roy 
Club of | 

Pa., will be a community 

pool in a local park. The Ch 





vite CHA. 
proved plans for a $50,000 po fs 
begun the campaign to raise we 
complete the project. rt. 
sto 
Quarter Century Four more Rog io) 
for Four Clubs Clubs reac! , : 
25th birthdays Go 
y 
August. They are Staunton, Va 1 tak 


rus, Ohio; New Brunswick, N. J.: y 
Kinston, N. C. Congratulations to} 
all! 

HACKENSACK, N. J., Rotarians wil] 
ish for years the booklets which 
distributed at the Club’s recent 








A TOOTHPICK ceases to be just a tooth; 
when Peter Ohlwein, 13, of Highland ? 
Ill., gets through with it. He won a spa 
purple ribbon with this model of the £ 
Tower at a recent hobby show sponsaggp’'s 
by the Rotary Club of Highland Park M™While 
includes 36,000 toothpicks; cost to him ts of 
me © 
Included are _ indivicgjjgrown 
Then, 


anniversary. 
photographs and Club-history hi 
lights. 

The whole town and countryside W 
made Rotary-conscious when the Ro 
Club of DENTON, TEX., observed its 
ver anniversary recently. Day belt 
the meeting the local press carried 
eight-page section dedicated to the 
niversary—with 18 stories, plus ph 
graphs and congratulatory ads. 

Rotarians of SyYLAcauGa, ALA. 
proud of their Club’s ten-year histol 
as was proved by the clever annive 
radio broadcast which the Club recel 
sponsored. 

Rotarians of West BEND, WIs., are 
talking about their recent 20th anni 
sary, at which time was “unveilet 
scrapbook containing a detailed his# 
of the West Benp Club—the work ® 


Rotarian’s daughter. @ gre 
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/ ING a? ) saw around: How 
i would voodworker work 

vorke? wuld work wood as 

he would ant to? Pe ps 

vill cor nee you the er 

GOOD MANY small boys grow up 
; their hobbies right along th 
hobby growing in about the 

») aS the n ile. Take tne case 

Mack HATCH, a Past District Gov 


Rotary International and a 


Y ff the Rotary Club of Belmont, 
Carolina As a lad he had a hob 
carving animals, link chains, pliers, 
and other objects out 
of wood, using his 
old trusty penknife. 
When he grew older, 
he graduated from the 
Knife technique to the 
use of hand tools—and 
1 few years ago he 
postgraduated” into 

the power-tool class 





He makes—perhaps 
Hatch : I 


we should say manu 
tures—baby bassinets, baby beds, 
iidren’s toys of almost all descrip 


ons, light furniture, etc. The fruits 
his labors are distributed among 
ends and relatives—with bassinets 









ing distributed from New York City 
Dallas, Texas, and baby beds over 
ost the same territory 

Perhaps his masterpiece is the doll 
use which he built for a granddaugh 
r. It is an exact replica of her par- 
ts’ home, scaled one inch to the foot, 


id equipped as nearly as possible in ex 


the same way—even to electric 


1 While children are the usual recipi 
him of RoTARIAN HATcuH’s handiwork, 
ff his products are very much 
vn up such as flower stands 
} feathered friends are re 





lichine Post 





membered, too. He has a 
them—bird feeding 
houses fashioned out of 
bluebirds and 
“rent” that type of house 


specialty for 
and bird 
F hollow logs, for 
which 


stations 


other species 


What's Your Hobby ? 


Is your hobby seasonal, or 
it the year around? In either case, if you'd 
like to have your name listed here, drop a 
line to THe HosByHorseE Groom, and some 
month your name and hobby will appear 
below. The only requirement is that you 
be a Rotarian or the member of a Rotarian’s 
family; the only request, that you acknowl- 
edge any corre sponds nce you may receive 

Reptiles: A. W. Mollison (collects reptiles, 
particularly snakes; wishes correspondence 


do you pursue 


with others similarly interested), P. O. Box 
32, McNary, Ariz., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Emma Krabill (17-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends 


aged 17-20, both boys and girls), 
Pocomoke City, Md., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: F. A. Gorton (grade-school prin- 
cipal wishes to correspond with teachers of 
Central and South America 
school activities; collects stamps), 17 
son Ave., Croswell, Mich., U.S.A 

Stamps: Mrs. Norman E. Briggs (wife of 
Rotarian-—collects stamps of Western Hem- 
isphere; will exchange), Saunders St., 
Whiteh: all, N. Y . US.A 

Stamps: Constance Tazewell 
daughter of Rotarian—collects stamps; will 
exchange U.S.A. stamps for those of other 
countries), 604 Garfield Rd., Harvard, IL., 
U.S.A. 

Firearms: Dr. M. B 
all types of firearms), 
U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Marjorie Orr (13-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes correspondence 
with others aged 12-15), Pigeon, Mich., U.S.A 

Horses: Nancy Boss (15-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with any- 


Walnut St., 


Ander- 


26 


(10-year-old 


De 
Nebraska City, 


Jarnette (collects 
Nebr.. 





| 


concerning | 


one similarly interested), 1440 Hythe St., St 
Paul 8, Minn., U.S.A 

Spanish: Mrs. James N. Gall (wife of Ro- | 
tarian—wishes corre spondence with others 
in Spanish; interested in Latin America, in 
art, in travel), 25 Wawecus Rd., Worcester 
5, Mass., U.S.A. 

Pitchers: Mrs. Emil Landefeld (wife of | 
Rotarian—collects pitchers, with history | 


thereof; interested in unusual 621 
Maplewood Dr., Willard, Ohio, U.S.A 
Cartoons: William Mac Leay (15-year-old 
son of Rotarian—interested in drawing car 
toons; would also lile pen pals), 101 Second 
Ave., Grand Mere, Que., Canada 
—THE HOBBYHORSE 


types), 


GROOM 











ie ft 


PTARIAN J. MACK HATCH, of Belmont, 
bth Carolina, constructed a doll house (left) 
&@ granddaughter, Suzanne Ross, of Char- 


Aucust, 1945 


[AN 







lotte, N. C., which is just like her parents’ 
home (right). Inside and out it follows the 
model, including drapes, rugs, and furniture. 


| perfection in Oregon's sunny orchards 


| packages of Blue Goose Fruits, 


| 
| 
| 





saving 
indexes 


to increase the efficiency of every 
department of your business 


—INSERTABLE 
WP TUBuLAR EDGE 
INDEX TABBING 








Advertising—direct mail addre sts 

Bookkeeping—a ints receivable and pay- 

Cost Records urces of supply, <« tion 

Executives —te! ne listing and add »s 

General Office—addr ts, filing, et 

Government Ty 1 
sonnel directorie ity and county st 
ings invent ry recora 

Merchants—government regulations, cus 
tomer records t 

Professional—customer names, slow collec- 
t ns 

Payroll—employee lists, t ted loy- 
ment 

Personnel—employee 

Production—material supplie inventories, 
technical data 

Purchasing—supp!y sour s, inventory rec 
ras 

Sales—customers’ names, cross indexes of 


products, price lists 


Buy Aico-Grip Tabbing from your stationer 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 
503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, IIL. 
World's Leadin 


lial aban Ideal 


Give Blue Goose 


Mammoth 
Peaches 


3 Manufacturers of I: 
T 1bbi ng 


1dexes 
Index 






You'll 
be proud 
to give these ~ 
golden beauties. 


Enormous Peaches 


$995 


to blushing 
The juiciest 


tree-ripened 


peaches you ever tasted 

Send your order now for shipment during early 
September. The ideal gift for that convalescent serv- 
iceman or that special friend on a birthday or anni- 
versary. 

Blue Goose Mammoth Peaches are pons 10 to 
14 in a gift box. Shipped anywhere in the U.S.A. ex- 
preas prepaid and guaranteed to arrive in perfect 
condition. No C.0.D.'s. 


GIVE A Feuit O the Calendac MEMBERSHIP 
Each membership includes one luxury Gift Basket 
shipped in time for Christmas, then 8, 5 or 2 monthly 
any months desired 
except April, May or June. Start with Peaches in 
September if you wish. 9 months, $31; 6 months, 
$22.50; 3 months, $14 


Write for beautifully Illustrated Brochure in Colors 
Phone, wire or air mail 
BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 


American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
248 Fir Street Medford, Oregon 
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Available 
in STEEL 


























Order now fo assure 
early FALL delivery 


Checker Checkroom Equipment—standard 
in all leading clubs, hotels, public build- 
ings, institutions, etc. 

Office Valet Coat and Locker Racks—the 
space saving wardrobe equipment of the 










modern office, factory and shop, that 
keeps clothing dry, aired and “in press’’. 


Write for Catalog G-11, today. 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
624 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 


A CONVENIENT BOX-FILE 


that will hold 12 copies of THE ROTARIAN and 
keep them clean and fresh between re-readings. 
Made of cardboard: shipped flat—price 35¢c each, 
or 3 for $1.00, postpaid in U.S. 
Order from 
THE ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 





Illinois 











f ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES ‘| 




























“3 Geese 





Speaker's Desk... .$5.50 
Bulletin Board 
and Easel .. 





oat 


swnthhllitify 














Honor Roll Plaques - Lape! Buttons - Luncheon 


Badges . Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker’s 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rota a 
(Please address C 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON co. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Hl. 





Ae SPEAKERS STAND 
with 


FLUORESCENT LIGHT 
ADJUSTABLE FOR. HEIGHT 


WALNUT F 
seis? EMBLEM IN 


FRON 
LIGHT PORTABLE— 
CONVENIENT 
LIMITED QUANTITIES 
AVAILABL 
ecco PRODU Aa 
1604—7th St. ne, th 


a PROGRAM MATERIAL | 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and ghost-writ- 
ing of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Reviews, Sermons, 
Short Stories and various types of Book-length manu- 
scripts. Prompt, scholarly and individual service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all material 
ordered. No disappointments. Literary Courses. Printed 
sermons and speeches also furnished. Free circulars. 


CONTINENTAL WRITER'S & SPEAKER'S BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave. Dept. R New York City 


write speeches 
=f Conidential 
pad aie 























Cha . 50, 
Night $6. Best Club 
a 
Ledge —y ee erie. programs, ; 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland. 12. Ohicg 
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My | Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. The 
story which follows is a favorite of F.O 
Devlin, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Dannevirke, New Zealand. 


One of the Dannevirke Rotary Club’s 
most popular members was addressing 
the Club on “Maori problems.” He said 
that in his district there were two Ma- 
ori families, one with 11 children and 
the other with 13, and both families 
were living in very small cottages. The 
kiddies were entirely out of parental 
control and were living in rather squalid 
conditions—“but,” he added, “what can 
you expect. The fathers are never at 
home.” 

The speaker’s unconscious humor 
brought a roar of laughter from his fel- 
low Club members. Needless to say, he 
had to pay a substantial fine into the 
Sunshine Box. 


A Thousand Times No 
“No, no,” he said, “no, no,” quoth he, 
“No, no, no, NO!”—vehemently. 


“No, no!” he screamed; “no, no,” he 
bleated. 
“No, no, 


no, no, no, NO!”—repeated. 


“Good sir,” said I, “what means this 
mood, 
This highly negative attitude?” 


He stopped and smiled with grim ela- 
tion, 
“I’m just a yes-man—on vacation!” 
—OLIVER DRAB 


Rhyme Riddle 

The following lines disclose the name 
of a prominent Rotarian: 
My last’s in busyness, but not in shirk, 
My fifth is in smile, but not in smirk. 
My fourth is in glare, but not in gawk, 
My third is in run, but not in walk. 
My second’s in dad, but not in niece, 
My first is in war, but not in peace. 


Beheadings 

Behead the following words—and see 
what happens. Ezample: Behead in- 
formed, and leave merchandise. An- 
swer: Aware. 

1. Behead to separate, and leave part 
of the human head. 2. Behead a place 
of repose, and leave an exclamation of 
pain. 3. Behead an open wooden vessel, 
and leave a line of light. 4. Behead a 





weapon, and leave remark. 5. Behead a 


tripped Gears > 





furry animal, and leave a writing 4 
6. Behead a tree covering, and lex 
vessel well known in history. 7. Be, 
pleasing, and leave a frozen subs 


8. Behead a structure over a river # 
leave a range of hills. 9. Behea . 
communicate, and leave a ceremg 


act. 10. Behead a foot covering 
leave a garden tool. 

The answers to these puzzles wil 
found on page 63. 




















Missing: A Friend 

I signed a note for a well-loved fri 
For friendship is dear to me; 
Now here am I and here is the no 
But the friend—oh, where is he} 


—Supplied by Rotarian Jan 
C. McCabe, Detroit, Michigg 


Fabs led yf li 


e= 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of = 

him that hearsit, never in the tongue = 

of him that makes it.—Shakes peare. e 
Good As New CA 
“You got a good-looking hat, Bill": L 
“Yeah! Bought it five years ago, ME = § 
it cleaned three times, changed it wa = : 
in restaurants, once at a Rotary lu = a 


—and it’s still good as new.”—The Jo 
sonian, JACKSON, MISSOURI. 


We Don’t Blame Him 

A Philadelphian committed suic 
and left the following note: 

“I married a widow with a gr 
daughter. My father fell in lovey 
my stepdaughter and married her—t 
becoming my son-in-law, and my s 
daughter became my mother beca 
she was my father’s wife. 

“My wife gave birth to a son, 





“BUT, Mom, you said that I should 
go and get a haircut just like Dad's” 


THE ROTARIAN 








oe 


| FMAM 
MODELS 


pe or every Poon 
in the house 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
Buy More War Bonds 









YEARS OF PROVED 
Pere FORMANCE 







ol 







nue [= HEAVY 
eare . EXTRA DUTY 








CAN OPENERS 


L imited quan- 






. y famous 
5 SWING -A- 
WAY can and 


bottle 


now 


openers 
available — 
“Geared” disc- 
cutting style. If 
ur local dealer doesn't carry 
—send us $2.15 ($2.40 West 
f Rockies) . . we'll forward to 
nearest dealer. 


swing A Way 


NS 


a \ RUM 


Retail 
(East of 
Rockies) 








1439 Mdse. Mart, Dept. 31 
CHICAGO 54, ILL. 
















MIN it FLINTS . ond 
LIGHTER FLUID veer ES 



















TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E. OHIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILL 


PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 











, | 


Hi ea 
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BOOKS REVIEWED IN 
THE ROTARIAN 
. AND ALL OTHER BOOK 
PUBLISHERS CAN BE SUPPL 
-HARLES McLEAN, B « 
Ni oN, Street, 





OF ALL 
ED BY 
LLER 











Jefferson Dayton 2, Ohio 


ould 
d's.” 





Aucust, 1945 
























| mother—I was my 


was, of course, 
law and also my un 





my father’s brother-in- 


cle for he was the 


brother.of my stepmother. 


“My father’s 
of a son, who was, of 


and aiso my grandchild for he was the 


son of my daughter. 

“Accordingly, 
mother because she 
grandchild 


is his grandfather, I 
father!” 
MIssourRI. 


_ Bare 


| Girls, 





when they we 
Once dressed like 
Now 
And dress more li 


Biological Note 
Freshman: 
from?” 


Soph: “They’re 


| larks, and swallows.’ 


—The Pepper 


wife became the mother 


course, my brother, 


my wife was my grand- 
mother’s 
wife’s husband and 
at the s: 
the husband of a person’s grandmother | 


was my 


ime time—and, 





as | 





} 


am my own grand- | 


Box, St. Lovts, 


nt out to swim, 


Mother Hubbard; 


they have a bolder whim 


ke her cupboard. 
—Witt 


“Where do jailbirds come 


raised from bats, 
’"—Lyons News. 





of the three best lin 
sense will make doll 
Send your entries to 
of The Rotarian 
Wacker Drive, Chic 





Only a few words are necessary to 
make sense—and to complete the unfin- 
ished limerick below. 


Magazine, 


date for entries: October |.—Gears Eds. 


If yours is one 
es submitted, your 
ars—two of them. 
The Fixer, in care 
35 East 
lll. Closing 


ago, 








No-Fuss Buss 


Our past service men 


ber Jack Buss 


Does his work with the least of a fuss; 


Committeemen say 


Jack makes work seem like play— 


° re es 


Praise Phase 


To Jack’s side (see 
May) came many wl 
praise cover more tl 
they would do it we 
cities in which the 


You'll recall the verse about 
On Jack's birthday w 


>» THE ROTARIAN for 





10 would make his | 


1an one day. 


How | 


4S aS varied as the | 


contributors 
Jack: 
e give him a flower 


And prattle his praise for an hour— 


But the rest of the 


We forget to (I fec 
For the best line 
limerick about Jack, 


year 
rv), 

s to complete the 
the following con- 


tributors have been awarded $2 each: 








But praise “ain't” 


hower. 


(Elizabeth F. Zin 


what 


made Eisen- 


k, Dunedin, Florida.) 


Give his ego a crumb to devour. 


(Mrs. Frederic P. Porter, 
Wisconsin, 


a Beloit, 
Let him know he’s 
power. 


(Glenn M. Brewer, 


wife of 
Rotarian.) 
a man with some 


Sheffield, Alabama.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 


RuyMeE Ruippie: T. A. 
Pre 


hampton, England, 
ternational. 


of Wolver- 
Rotary In- 


Warren, 
sident of 


BEHEADINGS: 1. Tear. 2. Couch. 3. Tray. 
4. Sword. 5. Mink. 6. Bark. 7. Nice. 8. 
Bridge. 9. Write. 10. Shoe. 


live. | 








HOTOGRAPHY is a flex- 

ible and compelling me- 
dium. Matters pertaining to 
size, color, texture and function 
of an assembly can be told 
better with pictures carefully 
retouched. Emphasize the 
salient features of your prod- 
uct by the use of judicious 
retouching. 

The Armed Services have 
recognized this fact through 
the use of pictures in Training 
Manuals. The exploded view 
of an assembly or a complete 


aeroplane is the accepted 
primer for G.I. JOE. 

The story of your product 
too can be told with sales com- 
pelling photographs. 

BARNES-CROSBY COM.- 
PANY is equipped to serve 


you whether in Black and 
White or Color. 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 


225° N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
has come a document of which 
Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States, has soberly said: 











If we had had this Charter a few 
years ago—and, above all, the will to 
use it—millions now dead would be 
alive. 


You may not agree, but you can- 
not alter this open-faced fact: 
Representatives of 50 nations 
(there were only 49 when we re- 
ported in July) have returned to 
their homelands determined to 
have the Charter ratified. Around 
that reality and its consequences 
will be written the history of the 
next few—or many—years. 


MR. STETTINIUS 
in this issue of THE ROTARIAN 
opens a sequence of articles ex- 
plaining the provisions of the 
Charter of San Francisco. Among 
others who will contribute to it 
are Lord Cranborne, of England; 
Mr. Herbert Vere Evatt, of Aus- 
tralia; Brigadier General Carlos P. 
Romulo, of The Philippines; Mr. 
Joseph Paul-Boncour, of France. 

We have invited these gentle- 
men to discuss specific sections of 
the Charter, pointing out weak- 
nesses as well as strengths. We 
believe that the 200-odd thousand 
business and professional men in 
some 60 countries of the world 
who receive THE RorTARIAN will 
welcome these informative and 
authoritative statements. 


WHEN, AS, AND IF 
the Charter is ratified, will it in- 
sure a lasting peace? That ques- 
tion bobs up repeatedly in the 
letters about our July Report from 
San Francisco, which, you will re- 
call, carried comments from Sen- 
ator Connally, General Romulo, 
Dr. Alfaro, and Mr. Masaryk. 

Our answer to the question runs 
something like this: 
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The To encourage ond foster the ideo! of serv- 
ice as a basis of worthy enterprise, in 3) The application of the ideal of service 


Four particular to encourage and foster: 


= (1) The development of ocquaintance as on and community life. 
Ob ects opportunity for service. (4) The advancement of international 
4] (2) High ethical standards in business ond understanding, goodwill, and peace 


ation as on opportunity to serve society. 


by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 


professions, the recagnition of the worthi- through a world fellowship of business and 
ness of all useful occupations, and the professional men united in the ideal of 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. 














omment 


Let us say that, in normal times, 
you decide to live in a serene, dis- 
tant land. You purchase an auto- 
mobile to get you there. But mere 
possession of the machine does not 
doit. You must fuel it. You must 
drive it. You must follow the 
rules of the road. If the car breaks 





Price of Freedom 

AKE THESE men for your 
T ensamples. Like them re- 

member that property can 
be only for the free, that free- 
dom is the sure possession of 
those alone who have the cour- 
age to defend it. 


—I/nscription on a memo- 
rial to World War | dead 
at the University of To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 











down, you must repair it or have 
it repaired. Do all of this, and 
eventually you may arrive. 

So it is with any political mech- 
anism and the objective for which 
it was created. 


THAT THE CHARTER 
written at San Francisco has its 
flaws is conceded by its protag- 
onists and emphasized by its op- 
ponents. But there is general 
agreement that its framers were 
on especially firm ground when 
they set up the Economic and So- 
cial Council as a “principal organ” 
of The United Nations. 

Most wars have economic roots. 
World War I, it is said, was in 
part traceable to the refusal of 
Hungarians to permit Serbs to 
ship pigs through Hungarian ter- 
ritory under commercially pos- 
sible conditions. The Economic 
and Social Council was planned 
to reduce and eventually to erad- 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 
































icate such incitements to yp» 
and hostility. 


ROTARIANS OF THE Woy 
have a special reason to be jny 
ested in the program of the 
nomic and Social Council. Fo, 
Mr. Stettinius notes on page § 
will be “authorized to co 
with nongovernmental orgap 
tions, both international and, 
tional, in the fields of copy 
tence.” This, he adds, “opens; 
door to international codéperati 
in fields which are virtually , 
explored.” : 

Perhaps the successful expe 
ment of the United States dele 
tion at San Francisco with q 
sultants, described by Dr. Albg 
in his article starting on page 
offers a hint on what these fief 
may be. Perhaps the Econor 
and Social Council will presg 
an opportunity for new forms 
Rotary service also “virtually y 
explored.” 


HOME HEATING PL! 
are his stock-in-trade, but 
Frazee, of Dowagiac, Michig 
knows other ways of warmi 
people. He warms them from 
inside out—with what he calls 
Red Rose Citation. Let, say, 
merchant round out 30 years 
honest service on Main Street 
a Rotarian “father” a new Rota 
Club, and Art—a Past Presida 
of the local Club—escorts him 
the speaker’s table at a week 
meeting and there briefly te 
him what townsfolk think of hi 
Then upon the honored gue 
he pins a red rose, and into} 
hand places a scroll which wi 
long outlast the bud—an inno 
tion added last year at the su 
gestion of Samuel G. Gorslir 
then Governor of District 151. 4 
effective as it is simple, the cer 
mony is catching on elsewhe! 
Battle Creek, Michigan, so ho! 
ored a schoolma’am and a veteré 
Rotarian. The 15lst District 4 
sembly be-rosed Past Govern 
Kim Sigler and Sam Gorsline him 
self. There may be patents on fi 
tarian Frazee’s furnaces, Dt 
there are none on his idea of sj 
ing “thanks” with a rose! 
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Diesel Demonstrates $3,700 Saving 


-Company Buys Two More! 















J st one year of Diesel operation saved the makers of Valdura heavy-duty mainte- 
nance paints $3,700 in plant power costs. So, as expansion plans went into effect, two 


more Fairbanks-Morse Diesels went into operation. 


This is a typical experience. Such performance is built into Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesels. They're designed for heavy duty, economical operation, low maintenance 
costs, and long life. And Fairbanks-Morse Generators are built the same way. Fair- 
banks-Morse power generating units are engineered before you get them. One maker 
is responsible, one guarantee covers them, For information on how you can save on 


power, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Fairbanks -Morse 422": 


Diesel Locomotives « Diesel Engines + Generators + Motors + Pumps 


Scales « Magnetos + Stokers + Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes 
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Hauling mile-long war freights over 
steep mountain grades calls for 
plenty of head-end power. 

Santa Fe is providing a lot of that 
power with the greatest fleet of 
5400 horsepower Diesel locomo- 
tives in American railroading. 

75 of these blue and yellow“ head- 
ends’’—the most powerful freight 
Diesels in the world—are now in 


Six of the big fleet of Santa Fe 
freight Diesels at a service base. 








operation over the toughest moun- 
tain climbs on the Santa Fe—and 
more are on order. 

Santa Fe’s dieselization program 
is another important step in getting 
the war freight through faster along 
“The Route to Tokyo’’—and in 
providing the most modern freight 
equipment to meet transportation 
needs in the days of peace to come. 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving The West and Southwest 





